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whose kind shelter and warmth 
incubated this strange egg. 


Ir may seem too hard to question the swift- 
ness of tigers, which hath therefore given 
names unto horses, ships, and rivers, nor can 
we deny what all have thus affirmed; yet 
cannot but observe, that Jacobus Bontius, 
late physician at Java in the East Indies, as 
an ocular and frequent witness, is not afraid 
to deny it; to condemn Pliny who affirmeth 
it; and that indeed it is but a slow and 
tardigradous animal, preying upon advan- 
tage, and otherwise may be escaped. 

—Sir THomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 


Pie EMPEROR’S LIGERS 


IN an old book of beasts it is claimed that, 
“The Emperour Tyberius Caesar had a 
dragon which hee daily fedde with his owne 
hands, and nourished like good fortune, at 
last it happened that this dragon was defaced 
with the byting of Emmets, and the former 
beautie of his body much obscured: Where- 
fore the Emperour grewe greatly amazed 
therat, and demaunding a reason thereof of 
the Wisemen, hee was by them admonished 
to beware the insurrection of the common 
people’. 

This legend has many former and latter- 
day echoes. Some people say that whatever 
the pet Emperor Tyberius fancied, it is cer- 
tain that it could not have been a dragon. 
Their reasons ate convincing, but have 
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no place here, for we are concerned with a 
different, more ample version of the same 
tale. Another Emperor in a distant land is 
reputed to have kept a pair of tigers as his con- 
stant companions, and there are striking re- 
semblances between the two accounts. There 
seems no reason to insist that tales are few 
and story tellers many. The same stories are 
to be found in slightly different guises all the 
world over. They may sprout anew in a cle- 
ment soil at any time; for again and again 
the teeming earth gives its crop. Since tigers 
ate free from the objections brought against 
dragons, the author feels at liberty to pro- 
ceed without attempting further excuses. 


Once upon a time, when the world was 
still flat, and geography simpler, there was 
an eccentric emperor, who lived in a country 
beyond the sea, called Transmappamondia. 
He came to be thought eccentric because, 
whilst in ninety-nine ways out of a hundred 
he was very like other people, he had one 
peculiarity, which made all the rest of him 
seem odd. Since he was an emperor, anything 
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about him was conspicuous; and it happens 
that he is known as Teaco, ‘the Eccentric’, in 
the same way as other gteat princes ate re- 
nowned for being ‘the Good’, ‘the Bald’, 
‘the Wise’, or ‘the Magnificent’. 

There is little doubt that when the Em- 
peror discovered that he was thought to be 
unusual, he obligingly did his best to live up 
to and develop this side of his character. He 
soon found that a reputation embarrassing 
for a common man could be very useful to an 
Emperor; it explained everything, and yet 
nothing, of his ways, and allowed them a 
comfortable latitude. It is suspected that his 
perversity was of a limited kind; that he loved 
all the things which he had been brought up 
to despise, and that had he been born humble 
his surname would have been changed to 
‘the Simple’, and given him much the same 
kind of protection. But though he was able 
to make use of his character to disappear be- 
hind, he could not escape completely; neither 
does he seem to have intended to, for he 
spent a great deal of time chiselling out his 
thoughts on tablets of stone, which, apart 
from being a pleasant occupation, looks as 
though he had had an eye on posterity. Time 
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and death give subtlety to the human mask; 
the crust slowly thickens and hardens, and 
the face behind it dissolves under the touch 
of the lightest fingered explorer. So some 
say his behaviour was just contrarious; others 
accuse him of greater complexity, of malice, 
and a love of mockery; and the more serious- 
minded, who spend their time rearranging 
history, charge him with wasting his heaven- 
given opportunities. An effort must be made 
to keep the unearthed mask from degenerat- 
ing into a bone to be snaflled; and the sober 
sctibe copies out from the records that the 
reien of Teaco ‘the Eccentric’ was peaceful 
and prosperous. 

After a hero has been announced he must 
be costumed and staged. This entails a visit 
to the museum. It is as gloomy and dusty 
and confused, at first sight, as the ethnologi- 
cal section of the Trocadero. It takes time 
getting used to the dark before the costumed 
wax-works, depicting the home-life of peas- 
ant, or brave, can be distinguished from the 
huddled skeletons in different stages of their 
grim undress. It is longer still before they in 
their turn are stripped of horror beside those 
great carved stone lumps whose movements 
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suggest the swathed bondage and agony of 
some living thing. It is only after much fa- 
tigue of peering, and wandering, and asking 
the way, that the obscure little room of our 
search is reached. 

The specimens ate rare, but well pre- 
served. Happily for the curious, that ancient 
tace’s fancy suffered no blighting from the 
climate. There was no frost nor snow to 
sober the people. The world they lived in was 
so pleasant, the sky so blue and serene, that 
thoughts of permanence did not trouble their 
minds. Nothing would have surprised them 
more than the idea that remote generations 
would have the means to concern themselves 
about theit ways, and that they should emerge 
with the lovely and nebulous Lilith from the 
prehistoric abyss, long before all other civil- 
ized races, solely on account of their marvel- 
lous climate. 

They seem, for the most part, to have been 
dwellers in tents, shaped rather like box kites, 
and roofed with contraptions that resemble 
very closely the festive headgear of a coster 
queen. Not so long ago, an example reposed 
in the costume section of an important mu- 
seum, and observers were forced to admit 
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the possibility of an era of giants. The palae- 
ontologists refused to be misled, and it was 
owing to their efforts that the object was 
finally transferred to its right quarters. It 
may be imagined how gay the suburbs of the 
capital looked with this particoloured tiling. 
But the mistake must not be made of think- 
ing all their building so flimsy. The crying 
need of the country was shade, and at the 
present time tourists will be shown the re- 
mains of those magnificent sculptured aven- 
ues of trees, once the greatest beauty of the 
city: a model of which will be found in the 
case under the window. 

The townsfolk carried their love of arti- 
ficiality to an extreme; there was nothing 
they admired more than a garden of hand- 
made flowers, which must have needed a 
whole regiment of servants to keep dusted, 
and freshly scented with the latest fashion- 
able perfume. The romantically inclined de- 
clare that nature took her revenge on theit 
inartistic labours, and became exceedingly 
coy; for it is a striking coincidence that to 
this very day the flowers of that country, un- 
less continually and laboriously cultivated, 
and crossed with foreign varieties, lose all 
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their perfume after the first blooming. Moral- 
ists have accused the Transmappamondians 
of sloth, and insist that their gardens were 
attanged, and not cultivated, in order to save 
themselves the worry of the seasons, and of 
feeling fretted over the tragic transitoriness 
of life. And, all the while, the ornithologists 
augh uproariously, for they know that the 
gigantic and dependable stone trees tempted 
mighty birds to roost in them, and no nor- 
mal garden would have had a chance to sut- 
vive once they descended to earth to walk up 
and down, and pick about for a few fat grubs 
and worms. It is easy to understand the in- 
convenience of the neighbourhood of these 
careless natives of the air: fatal accidents were 
common. The citizens may be admired, not 
misjudged, for the drastic methods they em- 
ployed to rid themselves of that pest. By 
strictly forbidding the cultivation of green 
stuffs inside the city walls, and by the happy 
discovery that the nests of the most slovenly 
birds were delicate in flavour and most nour- 
ishing, the number of fowl attracted by solid 
city comforts was much reduced, and the 
streets and gardens disembarrassed of these 
nuisances. 
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All people are liable to be misunderstood, 
but for compensation there are occasional 
pleasant misunderstandings which no one 
desires to clear up. An enthusiast has gone 
so far as to describe the country as a “ 
true fairy tale land where the quickest decay 
for a sugar confectioned building was a 
greedy fist’. In the face of such extravagance 
there is no room for the practical mind with 
its concern over the relative importance of 
greed as a social vittue under those condi- 
tions, and whether man ever had the start of 
flies. No; there is no room here for practical 
reflection. There are too many sad moulder- 
ing people on this planet for any humane 
person to wish to take away from them their 
last hope of a perfect climate somewhere in 
this otherwise unsatisfactory world. What- 
ever the private misgiving that man in future 
may evolve through taking aspirin and sub- 
jecting himself to violet rays—all on account 
of unsympathetic nature—yet they will con- 
tinue to dream of nature as exclusive in her 
favouts to human beings, and for ever on 
their side. The sun first shone to warm the 
chilled blood, the wind blew to cool its 
fevers; and the vision of perfect co-operation 
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lures man to chance making a monster who 
shall outwit the enemy of his intelligence, 
nature, and live a life so rarified that she 
withers about it. Past perfection does not 
seem to hold the horrors of a future one; and 
good gracious! before we know where we 
are we find ourselves back at that tantalizing, 
nose-flattening business, and longing to re- 
animate with all our senses those creatures 
we were the day before yesterday. 

The show case is too familiar a furnishing 
to a people whose streets are lined with them 
for any to feel a particular thrill in passing, 
and an uncurtained window or shadows mov- 
ing on a blind attracts a more real curiosity, 
which refuses to keep to the left. Street curi- 
osity is mostly a dull brutish instinct, and 
leads down the thoroughfare from one lamp 
post to another, one shop window to its 
neighbour, stretching out into a suicidal 
grand chain, a dance to promote the survival 
of the fittest. But there is still business in 
hand to keep us drifting by directing signs 
and barriers. The Emperor needs clothes. 
Nearly all shapes worn or distorted by the 
human body are as repellent as the sloughed 
objects in an old-clothes shop, and the exhi- 
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bition case adds to the disagreeable illusion. 
Immediately the eyes are lowered, the cata- 
logue opened, the numbers verified. One 
glance is enough; the notes are scanty; the 
date and matter alike float in a limbo of in- 
terrogation marks. No single whole costume 
has survived, and as time presses it had bet- 
ter be modern dress than fancy dress. On 
second thoughts this is reassuring, for no- 
thing is more pleasing, and engages our sym- 
pathies mote quickly, than a glimpse at some 
resemblance to ourselves. The tired wax 
fisures support uneasily the faded costumes 
of historical pageantry; they gesticulate as 
inanely as a scarecrow, solitary in the de- 
serted landscape. Even stage illusion demands 
a solid reality outside the theatre to support 
the cardboard flats; the audience must be 
provided with some convenient bellows to 
blow up semblance to its right stature, else 
actors are forced to leap the footlights, and 
to strive to give Shakespeare his original di- 
mensions in modern dress. But reality lies 
behind the proscenium, behind the glass, 
and from behind the glass the pale waxen 
figures beckon, giving promise of ineffable 
bliss foreshadowed on the tinted face, allur- 
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ing, and demanding a supply of efficient 
stuffing for clothing. The ideal triumphant 
figure seduces her blowsy, down-at-heel sis- 
ter through the arms of the open door, but 
she returns again and again, rejected, to be 
one of the streaming crowd; outside and in- 
side eternally separated. Who is it in there 
who lies in state, whose limbs breed decay? 
In those bygone days, surely there were 
giants in the land. Where is the lady, that 
tower of strength, apparelled, armoured, 
battlemented? They walk the streets in their 
nightmare disarray of shift or drawers ask- 
ing for news of the direction she has taken; 
the old, old dilemma; and there intersecting 
the windows are mirrors giving shabby re- 
plicas of the seekers, their secret shames re- 
vealed; exterior and interior met on one 
dreary plane. 

Having secured enough props for the Em- 
peror, we may make for the exit. It must be 
borne in mind that this story, as it is dealing 
with such unhomely creatures as tigers, has 
had to be modified, and certain concessions 
made to public taste. It has been kept low in 
tone, and the unexpected avoided as much 
as compatible: many original extravagances 
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have been pruned or whittled away. Never- 
theless, despite the greatest care in handling, 
it must be emphasized that this is a history 
of the Emperot’s tigers, and not of his sub- 
jects or ourselves, and for that reason many 
difficulties occur which are quite insurmount- 
able. Indulgence is craved. Perhaps it will be 
best to introduce them as soon as possible. 
The way to them lies through a garden, so, 
‘This way, if you please’. 


* x x 


Teaco possessed a garden, shut in by a 
great high wall. It was cornered by four 
square towers. Each tower supported an ala- 
baster dome, fretted and pierced, through 
which the sky was split into a thousand 
pieces and looked bluer than ever. At mid- 
day, golden stalactite fingers broke through 
the roofing, and changed like a kaleidoscope 
the pavement’s former pattern. The win- 
dows ovetlooked the garden and let in re- 
flections of the cool greenery, so profuse 
without. 

Inside the enclosing wall were plants and 
flowers, and all good things that grow in 
gardens; orange and lemon trees, and tall 
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shoots of pampas grass with silver pow- 
dered plumes. Great pink lilies grew almost 
like weeds. The climate and soil were so fav- 
ourable to them that their bright blooms in- 
vaded sun and shade. Their hanging heads 
concealed little black hammers, which made 
a pleasant tinkle whenever there was a breeze. 
Sometimes it seemed they played a tune, and 
though music haunts the ears as the sea haunts 
deserted shells, not everyone had the hearing 
for such melodies, and not a soul could quite 
catch what they were. Whenever the listener 
pursed up his lips prepared to whistle the 
tune, to his great surprise, some other notes 
took its place. The bells were so soft that 
their music melted away like the sound of a 
Barbaty organ brought by the wind from 
a distant fair; they teased the memory as a 
vivid but quickly forgotten dream. These 
lilies were lovely, and to be found nowhere 
else; nevertheless, this garden was famed for 
its tigers, not its flowers. In this at least the 
Emperor was unlike the majority of people; 
he was exceedingly fond of tigers, and it came 
about in this way. 

After the wall had been built to give him 
privacy, after the flowers and grass had been 
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planted to make his retreat delectable; the 
Emperor began to feel that something was 
wanting. 

He was quite put out when, showing his 
discontent to one of his wise men, that man 
said, “Forgive me, Site, some such thought 
occutred to me when I heard what was being 
done, though, as people never stop gossip- 
ing, I had not yet given my full attention to 
the matter. Even God noticed Adam was 
lonely in paradise.’ 

This made the Emperor feel very dis- 
agteeable, because whatever remark he hap- 
pened to make, some wise man always wanted 
to improve the occasion and point out that 
the country needed an Empress and an heir 
to the throne: which, he thought, showed 
how badly they had been corrupted by his 
ministers. 

TheEmperor answered, reasonably enough, 
‘My formidable wall, my watch towers, from 
which I can see but not be seen, will all be 
labour in vain if I rob my garden of its 
privacy. Iam much in sympathy with those 
who think that Eve brought confusion to 
Adam. He did not feel his loneliness dimin- 
ish because there was someone near to make 
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him aware of it, so I don’t think much of 
your argument.’ 

And being curiously consistent for such a 
young man, and for such an eccentric man, 
no Eve was ever found to endanger his 
peace, or make havoc in his garden. 

Chance showed him a way out of his diffi- 
culty. It happened that another Emperor, of 
a neighbouring country, a most enlightened 
ruler, thought it hardly considerate to send 
birthday presents which he himself did not 
cate for, or of which the recipient already had 
more than he knew what to do with. Keep- 
ing in mind the Emperor’s original tastes, 
instead of the customary gifts of Circassian 
slaves ot white elephants, he decided to des- 
patch a pair of fine tigers to Teaco on the 
occasion of his anniversary. 

It was a happy choice. The Emperor Tea- 
co showed no signs of being taken aback or 
embarrassed by their arrival. Indeed, it seems 
there must have been some special power or 
virtue in him, for the tigers instantly recog- 
nized his royalty, and crouched down hum- 
bly licking his feet. Although the Emperor 
was quite used to such acts of submission, 
he was deeply touched. He felt the unsoli- 
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cited tribute of the dumb beasts to be of 
gteater significance than the homage of his 
subjects, testifying in some strange way to 
the divine aspect of his person. He explained 
it rather differently, crying aloud, “My bro- 
thers!’ These were indeed worthy to be in- 
habitants of his little paradise, and he said 
quite openly that man, pink and bald, was 
no ornament to the world. 

Now he set to building again, and em- 
ployed the best architect to be found. He 
commissioned him to design a rustic bower 
to be hewn from rocks of Parian marble, 
catved to resemble a trellis of vines. This 
was taised over a floor of mosaic, through 
which were traced garlands of leaves and a 
glittering serpent fashioned from Indian jade, 
lapis lazuli, silver, onyx, and obsidian. Apart 
from beauty, every possible convenience was 
introduced. The Emperor took the greatest 
interest in all the details, and he himself made 
many valuable suggestions; he was deter- 
mined that the tigers should be comfortable. 
He spent most of his spare time on the spot 
sitting in his palanquin, from which he fol- 
lowed with close attention the activities of 
the workmen. Sometimes, if a man seemed 
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unbearably slow or clumsy in his movements, 
the Emperor could not restrain his impa- 
tience, and heedless of the mid-day sun, he 
would leap from his seat, and snatch the tool 
from the fellow’s hand, and labour furiously 
till he was exhausted. Obliged to give in, he 
would climb back to resume his watch, call- 
ing loudly for sherbet. 

In the very heart of the garden a large 
hole was dug, and cemented with turquoise 
glazed tiles. They were no sooner in order 
than a miraculous fountain gushed out, mak- 
ing a deep clear pool that mirrored and mul- 
tiplied the beauties of the place. Behind the 
curtains of the Emperot’s litter a great bowl 
of pink lustre fish were waiting to be thrown 
into the cool waters, and the Emperor was 
aching to get rid of his attendants and plunge 
there himself. Thousands of minute, crystal- 
winged birds were perched on the creepers’ 
tendrils, with contrivances for the fluttering 
of their wings whenever the weather became 
too sultry; and as a further refinement the 
noise of their agitation was of water dripping 
over a rock. There were shady places and 
sunny places for the elegant inhabitants to 
take their ease in. The most coquettish lady 
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could not have imagined a better setting for 
her charms, and at last Teaco could think of 
no further improvements. He was only dis- 
contented at having to return to the palace, 
for there was nothing he would have liked 
better than to dwell always in his garden, 
and leave the outside world to get on as best 
it could without him. 

It was the custom in those days for all who 
came in close contact with a great potentate, 
ot obeyed his commands (unless of a high 
and untouchable caste), to have their tongues 
torn from their mouths, in order that speed 
and secrecy might be attained in their lord’s 
setvice. This Aid to Efficiency had already 
been applied, but the Emperor, a secretive 
man, took an even gteater precaution, and had 
each workman engaged in his garden put to 
death the moment he emerged from it; or- 
dering, at the same time, a magnificent tomb 
for the successful architect. Strange to say, 
nothing further is mentioned concerning this 
ruthless act. The Emperor’s conscience does 
not seem to have troubled him for these 
murders, and unquiet thoughts did not rack 
him out in torture of nights. No ghosts dis- 
puted the Emperot’s rights in his garden. 
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The world had not yet been convulsed and 
curled up into a globe, and history had not 
yet begun to repeat itself, so all surpassed 
the Emperor’s expectations: the white capped 
towers, and the high walls set about the 
bright-hued garden; the exquisite arbour, the 
handsome creatures, and above, the delicious 
heavenly dome, with its wide integrity of 
blue. Teaco heaved a sigh of relief, for he 
felt that at last he had the place to himself. 

The Emperor was a silent man. Whenever 
he was fretful he hammered away and chis- 
elled a stone; but like all quiet people he let 
himself go sometimes, and it is necessary 
here to repeat what he said. He began his 
speech a little recklessly, for the achievement 
of his closed garden made him feel flushed 
and expansive, so he said to the old wise man 
that there was no doubt that he had out- 
stripped the wisdom of the ancients; and there 
was small present need for the services of 
wise men. He qualified the remark; of course 
he only meant in their professional capacity. 

‘Think,’ he cried, ‘Think! I have found 
and brought back to earth a portion of the 
long-lost paradise.’ 

The old man stroked his beard, and stopped 
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his eternal drawing on the sand. A shadow 
fell on his spirit; he began to tremble with 
anger. He lost his head, and could not refrain 
from gibing, a dangerous amusement in 
coutts. 

‘It is possible’, he flashed, sententiously, 
‘that Paradise, so long extinct, may become 
a petrified and unfruitful curiosity to its 
finder.’ 

He was about to go into a long discourse 
on the nature of human felicity; how dan- 
getous passion was, how with its heat and 
pressure it brought happiness to the top, so 
that finally it evaporated, and was lost to 
mortals. He no sooner stated his theme than 
the Emperor brought him away from the 
point. ‘For’, thought the Emperor, ‘these 
chemists must be kept within bounds.’ 

So the Emperor smiled with his usual 
complaisance, and cut him short with the re- 
mark, ‘I’m afraid, Father Farwa, your eyes 
grow dim, and you must stay at home, for 
abroad you will soon need a dog to lead you; 
and beware, lest he dispute your bones with 
Cerberus. What made you use the word 
petrified?’ 

The Emperor paused, his smile had died 
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away. His companion had resumed his draw- 
ing in the sand, but his hand trembled so 
much that the result was a torn patchwork 
of roads and cross-roads in the dust, and he 
could not get on with the game of noughts 
and crosses he had always found so soothing 
to his nerves when frayed. His tongue failed 
him, and tears oozed from his eyes with vex- 
ation. 

The Emperor took his arm, and pointed 
out to him the imposing view which em- 
braced the walls of his garden, saying, ‘Look! 
My garden is like a bride chest poor maids 
buy before they have occasion or means to 
furnish it. While it is empty nothing coarse 
ot shoddy is put inside; it is to be crammed 
full of the fairest linen. No labour will be 
too great for the busy passionate hands which 
ate preparing to spend unlimited time on the 
stitchery. You see only these walls; they are 
the shell. Shall I ask you what beauties lie 
inside? No, they are outside description. My 
garden is like a treasure casket found rifled 
by some poor knave of nimble wit, who 
mutters to himself, “Since it is void it must 
be doubly secured, or else I have no credit 
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and no jewel will find its way there”. 
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Here it seemed to the sage a good oppor- 
tunity to turn the tables on the Emperor, and 
he wailed the old admonition, ‘Nay, but 
boxes of ebony are broken up. Precious ses- 
nemwood is cut in pieces for beds...’ 

The Emperor paused for just the time it 
took to lay his forehead on the ground thrice, 
which every pious man was bound to do 
when the words of his ancestors were ut- 
tered, in whatever strange place or circum- 
stance. This ensured activity in those hon- 
outed by the company of the wise, and 
counteracted all tendency to nod. Then he 
tranquilly took up the thread of his discourse. 

“The locked casket breeds the rarest beau- 
ties. There are a dozen gardens in this city 
crowded with artifice, and thrown open to 
the public. In those they spend their mo- 
ments’ leisure; but my closed garden shall 
never fade or grow dusty, be swept for dirty 
paper, banana skins, and orange peel. God 
barred the gates of Paradise, but in the world 
concealed the code by means of which the 
key is turned and man re-enters there. What 
gross combinations we have made to force 
the lock! Multitudes hammer on the bars, 
whilst the diviners sit apart, and concoct new 
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anagrams to find the key word. I’ve some- 
times thought each human heart might be 
engraved with part of that longed-for solu- 
tion. But we are just as tightly locked up in 
ourselves, and for the present fearful to open 
up the smallest corner lest we prove empty. 
Empty we are, and life is a desperate gamble 
to replenish the void. Would you have a 
secret more than a secret? If anybody asks 
you what’s in my garden, tell them, “It’s 
empty. The Emperor told meso’. And don’t 
wait to ask them if they believe you.’ 

The Emperor laughed, and the old man 
laughed in his cracked way; but his hand was 
steady, and he made no comment; which en- 
couraged the Emperor to go on. 

‘Yesterday,’ he said, ‘I remembered, some- 
one had told me that in countries visited by 
frost the panes of glass, when it is freezing, 
reveal Eden in miniature. In lovely protu- 
sion, crystallized trees, flowers, ferns, and 
fruits inscribe their forms upon the trans- 
parence. Then if the eyes are closed, opened 
again eager for new discoveries, they see 
great ships like fish float in the upper air, at 
home in their new element; a single sunbeam 
splinters and makes illumination of the sea, 
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in whose deeps navigate a crew of mariners, 
embedded in the belly of a whale. In an in- 
stant the last image fades, and recombines 
into a deep subterranean cave, where dia- — 
monds lie and break the light’s teeth on 
their facets. O Father! turn where you will, 
one thing is sure: delight has overflowed old 
Eden’s gates. Nature herself gives back to 
man his longings much enhanced. We find 
in her the mould that framed our thoughts 
and longings for Paradise. This mould alone 
fashions our desires into a precise form; so, 
Father, despise not my garden.’ 

The Emperor ceased his passionate de- 
fence of gardening. On the stones he grew 
so skilful in cutting many of his more trench- 
ant observations may be found; for a single 
convetsation cannot do justice to his powers. 
Unfortunately he indulged in the freak of 
carting all his tablets to the desert, which lay 
to one side of his country, and scattering 
them about. Some people think there was a 
system in his disposal of the stones, and that 
he was engaged in founding an elaborate 
kind of paper-chase which would lead to a 
quatry of uncommon importance prophesy- 
ing the destiny of the human race. These 
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people are so much in the minority that no 
expedition has been formed up till now: only 
a vety few stones have been orientated or 
deciphered. They ate in despair, for that 
desert, which was once uninhabited, is now 
irrigated by a great river, and the ignorant 
inhabitants ate taking the Emperot’s nice 
flat stones to build their houses of, and even 
to repair their walls with. Perhaps this end 
to his fine schemes, supposing of course that 
he had any, might have pleased the Emperor 
every bit as much as a well-ordered archaeo- 
logical research party taking the country for 
clues. But it is a supposition that might hang 
up the tale indefinitely, for about it clings 
the blight of every tale. 

What happened to the old wise man, after 
the Emperor finished talking, is not re- 
corded; and there is no help for it but to get 
back to the tigers. 

The tigers and the garden were without 
tivals in Emperor Teaco’s interest. In the 
evening, as soon as he had finished govern- 
ing the country, he would climb one of the 
towers, and lean out making all sorts of 
queer noises to attract the tigers’ attention. 
Then he would try to talk a new language to 
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them, inventing every kind of compliment 
he thought tigers might like. His voice was 
so coaxing that the beasts never failed to be 
pleased, and purred, and rubbed their bright 
striped coats against the tree trunks. It was 
not long before the Emperor was able to dis- 
pense with caution, and go into the garden 
down the spiral stairway of the tower. Often, 
for he was a gteat lover of music, he would 
sing and beat a drum, which was most sooth- 
ing to the tigers, and they showed their easy 
state of mind by joining unconstrainedly in 
the chorus. 

What with singing, and walking in the 
cool groves, the hours went byso fast that the 
Emperor would wonder if some busybody 
had not put forward the hands of the palace 
clock, and he would swear to himself, as he 
collected his sceptre and crown preparatory 
to going home to bed, that another time he’ld 
forget to wind it up. 

But the last stroke of eleven would hardly 
have died away, before the Emperor gave 
one final look at his favourites, taking leave 
of them till the morrow. To give the Em- 
peror his due, apart from spending too much 
time in his garden instead of showing him- 
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self to his people, and from being too inter- 
ested in aids to efficiency, he was quite a con- 
scientious man, and would have passed muster 
as such in almost any age. He had to get up 
very early in the morning if he was to hope 
to have the leisure he was so greedy for, and 
he never stayed up too late at night. How- 
ever bright the moon shone, however loud 
the tigers chanted, however sweet the garden 
smelt, for it did smell very sweet, like a bowl 
of perfume the twilight had distilled, never 
once did the Emperor forget his bedtime. 
Sharp at midnight the lights up at the palace 
went out, and everybody was expected to 
compose himself to sleep. 

It took the court quite a long time to real- 
ize that there was nothing in the world could 
please the Emperor so much as to put on his 
old coat, and leave the palace, where all were 
tripping over themselves in their efforts to 
prove themselves the Emperor’s most faith- 
ful servant. It took him quite a long time 
before he became definitely entitled to the 
description of ‘Eccentric’, and was able to 
get a little peace. Even then some of his 
ministers were toothick-skinned,or pretended 
to be, to accord him the privileges he sought. 
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The Grand Chamberlain was always com- 
plaining that the Emperor, who was, amongst 
other titles, styled the First Gentleman of the 
Realm, was not the least bit like his father, 
the late lamented Emperor, whose hobby 
had been horses, and dogs, and racing. For 
naturally enough, the preferences of the ruler 
gradually had their influence on his subjects. 
It was a constant source of irritation to the 
Grand Chamberlain that so few people went 
to his races, on which he had thrown away 
a fortune, and that such a lot of time and 
money was spent on gardens, which be- 
came increasingly extravagant, and ran to 
seed-pearl daisies, turquoise forget-me-nots, 
and ruby anemones. Even the poorest man 
had some sort of garden, though often only 
an affangement on a tray; and everybody 
wished that they could see over the wall into 
the Emperor’s tiger park, which the avari- 
cious said must hold jewels worth a king’s 
ransom, 

No one but the Emperor was allowed to 
keep tigers. It had happened, a long time be- 
fore, that the Minister for Public Security, 
whose post was known to be a sinecure, 
went out for a walk. He met a tiger, and, as 
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he was a netvous man, it was vety great luck 
for him that he had a sunshade to help him 
disconcert the tiger. He was able to note ‘the 
curious fact that if a tiger misses his prey at 
the first spring, he does not appear to pursue 
it further, but slinks back to his lair as if dis- 
comfited and ashamed’. He said to himself as 
soon as he got safely home, ‘Not everyone 
goes out with a parasol; not every one can 
afford a parasol, so I had better put a stop to 
these tigers.’ It is recorded that this was the 
great action of his official life, for he did so; 
and they became extinct in that part of the 
world. 

Of coutse, this regulation did not affect 
the Emperor. Although no doubt in a pro- 
gressive age Teaco would have been at the 
head of progress, he was much too practical 
not to see the advantages of his position. It 
seemed to him a very convenient thing to be 
above the law, because it saved the bother of 
having to change it when it irked him, and 
the trouble for his subjects in having to learn 
the new procedure. In this he showed more 
benevolence than was cominon i in those days, 
for many of his brothers onatichs were not 
content to Be, in theit pcinatt ace 
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but insisted on making their fancies law, 
which created continual unrest, and often led 
to injustice and cruelty. The crime statistics 
of Transmappamondia seem to have been 
remarkably low. Teaco thought he would 
leave well alone; there is nothing very eccen- 
tric in his political theories; and he did as he 
chose, confining his ruling to seeing that 
other people kept the rules. If any one grum- 
bled, he said, when it came to his ears, that 
he was not responsible for the making of the 
laws. If the grumbler could not see the sense 
of that, and insisted on bringing his com- 
plaint in person to the Emperor, it was soon 
decided that he needed an Aid to Efficiency, 
and no doubt the culprit did not grumble 
again in a hurry. So the Emperor was saved 
the trouble of receiving unnecessary petitions, 
and everyone’s life was much simplified. 

It was quite impossible to see the tigers; 
and only travellers and explorers had ever 
come across a real live tiger; but no sooner 
had the tigers been lodged in the Emperor’s 
garden than the lords and ladies, to show 
how grand they were, and how the Emperor 
favoured them, just hinted that they at least 
knew what a tiger looked like. There was 
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quite a lot of ill-feeling about it. The really 
pious ladies pretended that no nice woman 
spoke about tigers, and some went to the 
lengths of picking up their skirts, and leaving 
the houses of their female acquaintances who 
claimed that distinction. It can be imagined 
what stories got about, and a very favoutite 
one was that it was all a fraud, and the Em- 
peror no more kept tigers than baboons or 
giraffes. It gave the people a lot to think 
about: so much so, that at one moment there 
was neatly a revolution because no one could 
buy any honey; and some Zoologist set out 
to prove that tigers, like bears, have a sweet 
tooth. 

The Grand Chamberlain grew crosser and 
crosser. It was only to his wife that he was 
able to say just what he thought; and she got 
quite sick of hearing him repeat, so often, 
that things were in a shocking bad way. He 
always ended up his harangue with the re- 
mark, ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if something 
happened very soon’. 

Something the Grand Chamberlain never 
noticed was happening. Artists began paint- 
ing tigers. Each one thought he knew better 
than any one else what a tiger looked like. 
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There wete pictures of long-legged tigers, 
short ones, fat ones, thin ones; bow-legged, 
knock-kneed, pigeon-chested; wanton tigers, 
prim tigers; with humpbacks like camels or 
long necks like giraffes. Knights no longer 
otdered miniatures of their ladies, but hung 
only tigers on their watch chains. It can be 
seen in the portraits of that period to what 
lengths the artists went, hoping to obscure 
what was genuinely human in the faces of 
their sitters. Those who formed the cream of 
society thought this was the way to please 
the Emperor, and they were certain that by 
exhibiting signs of partiality to tigers, and 
perhaps wearing some ornament to draw at- 
tention to their passion, the Emperor would 
be bound to notice the compliment, and it 
would bring his favours in their direction. 

The Emperor often smiled, which raised 
their hopes, but he never started the topic of 
tigers, however fantastic a guise his subjects’ 
loyalty took. Certainly he did not start the 
fashion of those quaint tigerish moustaches, 
which demand the cultivation of three splen- 
did bristles on each side of the mouth. His 
portrait in the Imperial gallery is remarkable 
for its mild and thoughtful expression. 
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In the end it did not matter quite so much 
who claimed to have seen a tiger, or who had 
no idea what they looked like; for everyone, 
at small expense (they were sold in the streets 
as favours by the pedlars), could be the proud 
possessor of a tiger in some shape or another. 
Never had the masses seemed more happy 
of prosperous. But quite suddenly the Em- 
peror died, still young; for all good things 
come to an end. 

It was the custom in that country that 
Emperors left decrees instead of wills behind 
them, and the most drastic changes in the 
laws came about in this way. Sometimes this 
could lead to a very awkward situation, as 
for instance when Teabo ‘the Mad’ decreed 
that all the laws were to be changed without 
exception; and his successor, a pious and 
filial man, who followed his dead father’s 
otdets to the letter, became exceedingly un- 
popular, and was murdered within a year of 
his accession. 

Teaco shared none of the madman’s fever 
for general post. In a few well chosen words 
he expressed his conviction that, under the 
existing happy circumstances, things might 
well be left as they were, but he saw no reason 
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to define the immediate situation. He added 
a footnote saying he thought it was a great 
mistake for any minister to give way too 
much to his housemaid instincts; sweeping 
and dusting being poor comfort to hungry 
inmates. He ordained that every freeman was 
to be given a strip of land so that all might 
own gardens if they chose. He left behind 
him his final, and, he hoped, lasting bless- 
ing, as without doubt the pleasures of para- 
dise would need the whole of a mere mortal’s 
attention. He hoped that his nephew would 
not take his position as Emperor too serfi- 
ously, and he bequeathed him his garden. 
Without going so far as to urge him, he ad- 
vised him from his own experience that he 
might find it an excellent plan to spend at 
least an hour or two of leisure there every 
day; but he forbade his garden being made 
public, and left a sum for the upkeep of the 
walls. 

It was an unexceptionable document, a 
trifle on the dull side, too short and obvious 
to satisfy the chief ministers. A few old men 
and women shook their heads and wiped 
their eyes, saying, “Just like one of us; not 
proud like some who hadn’t his position to 
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keep up. Poor dear gentleman.’ Most people 
hardly realized that he was dead. | 

Now, unfortunately, the new Emperor 
had no sooner come to the throne than he 
took a violent dislike to the tigers. Some 
people said it was all the doing of the Grand 
Chamberlain, and the gossips whispered that 
it was quite clear, they knew all along who 
had started the scandal about the honey 
famine. 

Teaco’s funeral brought matters to a head. 
The sacred pyre on which his body was to 
be burnt was so covered with flowers and 
the old people dropped so many tears on the 
faggots, that when they were lighted they 
refused to burn. The new Emperor thought 
it was Teaco’s last and worst joke that he 
was obliged to spend almost the whole day 
in the traditional and indescribable position 
the chief mourner’s duties demanded. 

The next day the Emperor got out on the 
wrong side of his bed, suffering from a most 
excruciating pain in his back, and was even 
crossert than the Grand Chamberlain, though 
he was still a young man, and inexperienced. 

The Grand Chamberlain had got sick of 
his late master’s imperturbability, and was 
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delighted to find someone who could give 
teal vent to his anger; for his own part he 
had always had to remain bottled up. What 
was his relief when he heard the Emperor 
shout, ‘Kill all those tigers! I don’t want to 
hear any more about them! Perhaps you had 
better burn the lot.’ 

With what horrible joy the bloodthirsty 
man hurried off to carry out these commands. 

The frizzle of roasting flesh filled the whole 
Empire with a nauseating stench, for the 
Grand Chamberlain was not going to miss 
the chance of a lifetime, and he confided to 
the flames anything he wanted to get rid of. 
No one knew what happened that night in 
the garden, except there was a burning, and 
it was a momentous burning. The thick black 
smoke wreathed its way from the garden, 
and smirched the snowy towers. Many days 
passed before anyone could approach, owing 
to the fierceness of the flames; and all over 
the land the more timid lit bonfires, and 
made a clean sweep of all their ornaments on 
their mantelpieces, for they remembered the 
old saying that a man is revealed and be- 
trayed by his mantelpiece. 

When the fire had abated, Teaco’s old gar- 
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dener, the only person, other than the Em- 
peror, who had been familiar with the place, 
came to visit the desolation. And there, 
whilst the flames continued to lick lazily 
their stalks, he saw the pink lilies unharmed, 
and growing apace. He obsetved that their 
petals were brighter than the flames, and had 
become mote orange in tint, but the stamen 
and pistils were much blackened by the soot, 
and even the petals were smeared and dotted 
with smuts. Alas! their music was silenced. 

The awful events of the last few days had 
quite broken the old man’s heart, but he was 
a keen horticulturist, and had always been 
alive to any change or variation in the plants 
under his care. He observed this new variety 
of lily, and gathered a large bunch to lay on 
the tomb of his beloved lord. From the day 
of their transformation to this, they have 
been known as tiger lilies. 

However, something happened which sur- 
prised and vexed the Grand Chamberlain. 
The bonfire was too close to the palace, and 
the new Emperor was very susceptible to 
nasal catarrh; he had already got cramp on 
the day of Teaco’s funeral. All the smoke 
got up his nose, and he developed a severe 
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cold which went on for months and months. 
It was particularly agonizing, as every time 
he sneezed he was racked by the pain of the 
cramp. Nothing the doctors could suggest 
was able to stop him sneezing. In despera- 
tion they began to concoct unspeakable re- 
medies in order to cure him. At last, regard- 
less of his bare feet and nightshirt, the Em- 
peror drove the whole medical profession 
out of the precincts of the palace, and re- 
turned to bed giving such a terrific sneeze 
that he exploded. All of him was lost except 
his head, which made but a meagte handful 
of ashes to be buried in the tomb of his fore- 
fathers. 

It seemed to the artists that they had only 
just begun to paint tigers, and had not yet 
Leen able to do anything like justice to their 
material. As it happened, quite a lot of the 
mote conservative patrons of art had grown 
accustomed to buying pictures of tigers. 
Theit mantelpieces were bare, the wicked 
Emperor was dead, the demand was acute, 
so the Imperial Academicians were almost 
obliged to go on painting tigers in their ex- 
pensive, quiet way. Even the more unortho- 
dox found uses for the tiger. Tigers were en- 
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shrined in the most tantalizing mystery. There 
were no examples in the land; the late Em- 
peror had thought them preferable to human 
beings. With this sanction they could work 
untrammelled. They let themselves go. Their 
imaginations took astounding flights. Fancy 
ruled, with side-whiskers, Newgate fringes, 
nails like corkscrews, noses modelled from 
a toucan’s beak, eyes that shot flames, and 
coats elaborated, curled and shaved, out- 
doing the vanities of the most accomplished 
dandy. All found something of themselves 
to put into their work. The critics had got so 
used to the vagaries of the old-style tigers, 
that they were quite unprepared for these 
fresh twists of invention, and they found the 
new ones unconvincing. With great vehe- 
mence they expressed their pain and sur- 
prise at the latest development. 

After centuries, the gap between the Acade- 
micians and Self-expressionists seems small. 
Nowadays the public can judge for itself, 
and it is unanimous in the opinion that the 
results are more than remarkable, and de- 
setve at least a place in the history of art. 
These pictures have become known to col- 
lectors as Baroque Tigers, for want of a better 
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name. Many museums keep fine examples 
of the period, and an enthusiast has his time 
cut out to familiarize himself with them all. 
His delight is mixed with wonder at their 
miraculous survival, for some of them look 
as though they might have been painted 
within recent memory, they ate so lively. 
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One afternoon, several centuries later, all 
eyes wete centred on the Imperial balloon. 
The Empress of Transmappamondia was 
about to give birth to a child, and at any 
moment the watchers hoped to see the violet 
streamers, embroidered with the name of the 
new-born prince, thrown from the under- 
catriage, and flutter to the ground to be 
grabbed and prized for ever as a parlour or- 
nament by the fortunate finder. 

The day was drawing to an end. The Em- 
press sat at her window watching the balloon 
above the green park, and the hurrying ant- 
like crowd swarming over the velvety turf. 
She was bolstered high up on the prescribed 
nine cushions, on which an Empress who 
expected to be a mother was obliged to be 
elevated: one added for every month. It was 
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all that remained of an elaborate and ancient 
ritual. 

Most people have heard of the celebrated 
ethnologist who, before he knew where he 
was, found himself so involved in the matter 
that he was forced to dedicate the rest of his 
life to research in order that he might dis- 
cover the origins of, and do justice to, the 
Empress’s nine cushions. But no one has 
thought it worth while to enquire as deeply 
into the lives of the unfortunate ladies who 
were the chief persons involved in these 
events. It is only because an indiscreet, to 
posterity too discreet, lady-in-waiting, in- 
dulged herself very moderately in the vice of 
a diary, that we have any acquaintance with 
this Empress. We must take a certain amount 
of trouble to go half-way to meet her in her 
journey over the centuries. To quote from 
the review of a recent reprint, ‘Curious de- 
tail, one need hardly say, is abundant, to- 
gether with much that is picturesque in cus- 
tomaty phtase—such as salutations—or in 
occasional expression’. But salient facts are 
few, and like a necklace that lacks jewels, the 
string must be knotted continually to eke 
out the beads, and make beginning and end 
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meet comfortably round the neck of the 
wearer. 

The Empress was quite a little creature, 
only half the height of the Emperor, and she 
felt bothered and lonely in her present con- 
dition, perched up on the cushions, which no 
one was allowed to share with her, and from 
which she was not permitted to descend 
from sunrise to sunset. 

Down in the valley, she saw her old home. 
The great white silk flag, own only by mem- 
‘bets of the Imperial family, curled as light 
as smoke from the dome of the centre court. 

‘Look!’ cried the Empress to Sanea, her 
favourite maid of honour, ‘they are putting 
up new flagstaffs; the place simply bristles 
with them. The dear old house will soon look 
like some ridiculous birthday cake. I’m dread- 
fully bored with all these preparations, and 
everyone will be so put out should it prove 
to be only a girl again. If it wasn’t such a 
serious matter, Pld love to disappoint them, 
just to see their long faces.’ 

‘Do not fret, O Most Blessed! To-morrow 
he will come,’ whispered the devoted Sanea. 

“You can speak up,’ said the Empress, ‘I 
don’t think anyone’s saying their prayers.’ 
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There was no doubt the Empress was un- 
commonly cantankerous. She had already 
borne the Emperor three daughters, and this 
was the last opportunity to fulfil her destiny, 
and give the Empire a prince. That she had 
been allowed more than one chance was all 
to her credit, the reward of her manifold 
charms. The Emperor could not face the 
thought that once his beautiful, dear, and 
lively wife were dismissed, she would be 
conveyed to the City of the Tombs, where, 
though still permitted to live, she would: 
have to suffer all the honours accorded to 
the dead. The whole notion was a night- 
mate to the Emperor, for horrible tales were 
abroad. It was said that danger lurked, after 
the newcomer to one of the Abodes of Death 
had been washed, and scented with myrrh, 
and swathed in funeral wrappings. Then it 
was that the most potent amulets were power- 
less. The helpless being, laid out in dismal 
pomp, was ravished away by unknown and 
terrible thieves, who passed invisibly by the 
mourners and watchers, and, insidious as the 
worm, left only the shell of the corpse. More- 
over, that very shell crumbled to dust at the 
touch of the first hand laid upon it. The Em- 
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peror shuddered at the recollection of these 
tales, for though he was by no means over 
squeamish, he felt sometimes he would rather 
adopt his half-wit nephew as heir than go to 
such lengths to have a son of his own. A new 
wife was all very well, but a risk of this kind 
to a loved and constant companion was a 
high price to pay. Unfortunately, public 
opinion was strong in favour of upholding 
this particular tradition. The Emperor must 
not have two wives. The Emperor must have 
at least one son. It was a gloomy outlook; 
he had declared that if this time the Empress 
failed in her duty, he would take drastic 
steps for the future provision of an heir. 

For the hundredth time that afternoon the 
distant spites toppled and swam through a 
sea of tears, and, as the drops collected, they 
began to fall from the Empress’s eyes, and 
splashed on the open book propped on 
Sanea’s knee. Immediately the maid searched 
in her mind for something with which to 
distract or comfort her mistress, and she 
opened her mouth to sing, plucking sooth- 
ingly the strings of her harp. 

‘Oh,’ cried the Empress, dabbing her eyes, 
‘Oh, oh, oh, have you learnt no new songs?’ 
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‘The Empress knows all poor Sanea’s 
songs, she replied, “all the songs that are 
worthy to assail, and be pleasing to, the ears 
of the great.’ 

‘Tm tired of this eternal billing and cooing 
of love songs; and am I, I ask you, in a mood 
to hear them? I’m sick to death of your 
lullabies for I shall soon grow hoarse with 
singing them,’ grumbled the Empress. ‘Can’t 
you sing me a song that tells me something, 
a song of the street corners, songs carried by 
the four winds and fit for the whole world 
to hear?’ 

‘Is it a command?’ asked Sanea, a little cast 
down. 

‘Not to be disobeyed, foolish girl,’ said 
her mistress, petulantly. 

Straightway Sanea began to sing a wailing 
melody. 

But the Empress held up her finger, inter- 
tupting with the question, “What is the name 
of your new song?’ 

‘O Majesty,’ faltered Sanea, “This song 
has no name. I heard it from the market bal- 
lad-monger when I was only a child. My 
memory may deceive me, and I fear to 
blunder and sing wrong notes. Shall I call 
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Yorama? Her voice is fuller than mine, and 
songs sound grander when she sings them. 
She stands outside the door, ever ready 
for a summons to the Presence. Her 
spirit wilts with neglect. May I not fetch 
her?’ 

‘Now, Sanea, don’t be sly. If I began to 
fancy Yorama, we’ld soon see your claws. 
Neglect! She is not such a tender flower, or 
without pastimes to help her while away the 
waits. You know your voice is far sweeter. 
Haven’t I said it a thousand times, and am I 
to say it again? The very sight of Yorama, 
blowing out her chest, and pursing up her 
mouth, as though she were preparing to spit 
a small marble, makes me feel ill. So let us 
have your song, and no mote of your non- 
sense.’ 

Encouraged, the maid struck bold chords 
upon her harp, but her voice was still tremu- 
lous as she sang: 


‘O Traveller, 

come from afar, the white desert land, 
since the wane of the moon, 

is it true that at noon 

the Lord Teaco-mene 

sat feasting, alone, on the sand? 
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“And, when you passed by, 

did you see on the ground 

any broken meats lie; 

were they withered and charred? 
And, what of the cup-bearers 
once that the flasks had run dry, 
O Traveller, come from afar?’ 


And he made reply, 

“The sands cannot lie, 

his face was turned southward, 

his feet made their solitary chart; 
the sands cannot lie, 

and as far as the eye can be witness, 
the feet of the cup-bearers, 
following after, 

did not take part. 


‘Be it yea or nay, 

whatever the goal 

ot the search of the soul 

they must rest some day. 

For the journey is long 

that the Lord did take; 

many days and nights they wandered, 
no bed did they make. 

Better, Lady, the men in his train 
famished lay down, 

not a hait’s breadth of ease in their span, 
from the feet to the crown. 

Better thirsty than slake 
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their thirst at the stream running red. 
And best, Lady, for you 

with your fresh dewy lips, 

that they’re dead.’ 


The terrible traveller 

freed his right hand from his cloak; 
he lifted his hat to the girl 

all the while that he spoke. 


There was a long pause before the Em- 
press made any sign. 

‘T don’t like your song,’ she said, at last. 
“There’s little sense to it, and no cheerfulness 
in it. Maybe there is more pleasure in sing- 
ing such songs, than in listening to them.’ 

‘It’s an old song,’ stammered Sanea. ‘An 
old story worn thin by being droned at 
street corners. Some know it differently, and 
some add other verses; but I learnt it thus. It 
was never fashioned for noble ears.’ 

‘T think it’s a horrid song,’ returned the 
Empress. “Such songs don’t suit you, Sanea. 
I declare at the end you began to throw out 
your chest like Yorama. Altogether it will 
be best if we have no more music now, and 
keep quiet for a bit.’ 

And Sanea blushed and remained silent, 
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and stared out at the forest of flags that had 
gradually hemmed in the palace; no day had 
ever seemed so long, and she wished with 
all her heart it would end, the prince be born, 
the Empress look happy and pleased again. 

‘Ouf,’ exclaimed the Empress presently, 
‘It’s awful that people should find nothing 
better to do than to tell tales about one’s 
relations.’ 

Looking down at the abashed Sanea, the 
Empress, who was a merry tender-hearted 
lady, laughed, and leant over to tickle the 
rosy cheek with her peacock’s feather. 

“One can’t blame them,’ she conceded. ‘It’s 
awiul to have so many complicated grand- 
fathers. Blessed are the humble, who carry 
their packs on their backs, and do not dwell 
in the shade of a family tree.’ 

The Empress was not one to suffer from 
foolish fancies, but, although her husband 
was called Teaco-mene, she suddenly took 
an untreasoning dislike to the name. What 
distressed her was that it was the name to be 
bestowed on the hoped-for son. It had all 
been settled: the purple ribbons, to be thrown 
to the people, were woven with the an- 
nouncement that Prince Teaco-mene had 
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just condescended to see the light of day. 
The ribbons were only awaiting her pleasure 
up in the balloon for their release. It was a 
gteat worry, because the prince, or princess, 
heaven forbid! was obliged to be born with 
a name: there could be no delay in the mat- 
ter. A person of such rank was a responsible 
being, must never have anything anonymous 
about him; and without that powerful talis- 
man, a name, a soul was as helpless as a boat 
without oars or rudder on the open sea. 
Once this belief brought about a great 
calamity for the newly born. The Emperor 
Teabo, the fifty-third so called, longed to 
have an heir. His hopes seemed about to be 
realized, but, O woeful day! another unde- 
sired princess made her journey to the light. 
The courtiers waiting in the balloon must 
have mistaken the signal indicating the sex 
of the new arrival, and purple ribbons, on 
which were traced the name of Prince Teaco, 
fluttered off to announce the good news that 
at last an heir was presented to the Empire. 
The bells pealed, the trumpets blew, squibs, 
crackers, fireworks, and beacons blazed. But 
the conflagration outside could not equal the 
consternation in the palace. A boy! what on 
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earth was to be done with the puny little girl 
who took his place? At length it was decided 
to camouflage the baby, who had the misfor- 
tune to live her life with all the paraphernalia 
of a man, but with the heart of a woman. 
The secret was an open one; at best they only 
hoped to throw dust in the eyes of the super- 
natural powers, for it was firmly believed 
that to change a name was as fatal an opeta- 
tion as removing the heart. When Teaco died 
and was cremated, a unique privilege of the 
Emperors, the heart was found to be unin- 
flammable, and when, at last, it was removed 
whole from the ashes, to the great confusion 
of the beholdets, the word “Teaco’ was seared 
actoss it by the flames. The populace cried 
‘A miracle!’ and the wise men found much to 
occupy their thoughts for a long while after- 
wards. 

Of course, the Empress, who had had the 
best possible upbringing, was well informed 
on these matters. To add to her perplexity, 
there were only three available names fit for 
an Emperor; only three names that had sur- 
vived shipwreck in the past, and could bring 
any degree of happiness, power, or wisdom 
to the bearer. Impossible to mention any 
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other names. First there was Teabo, which 
means in the tongue of the Transmappamon- 
dia ‘He of the benevolent eye’; or else there 
was Teaco, which translates, “He of the far- 
seeing eye’; and lastly, Teaco-mene, which 
becomes ‘He of the unescapable and terrible 
eye’. 

It is all very fine to become restive, and 
mutmur, ‘What’s in a name?’ To these 
people it signified almost everything. To be 
born with a certain name was like being born 
under a taboo: great citcumspection was de- 
manded of you; with the added complication 
that your parents operated the process for 
you. The nature and future actions of the 
person were controlled by it. Never in 
any cifcumstances was it permissible to use 
the name in address or common speech: it 
created a vacuum of its own, in which the 
only seed of immortality given to man ex- 
isted. On solemn occasions it might be gently 
breathed, blown like a bubble from the lips. 
It must be noted, that a degree of inconsist- 
ency accompanied the apparent rigidity of 
the belief. Though the principal points of the 
matter remained fixed and unalterable, the 
smaller details were being continually re- 
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vised and modified by the parents, so that in 
the end, apart from trifles in dress, it would 
have been hard to recognize this profound 
difference between Teabo, or Teaco, or Tea- 
co-mene. Once released from parental con- 
trol, the Emperors, being very much in the 
position of priests, naturally re-expounded 
any obscure matters with a bias towards their 
own interests; and the manners and customs 
of the rulers of Transmappamondia may well 
make the pen of the stoutest historian stam- 
mer. The name was a strange instrument, 
holding to its full the latest convictions and 
prejudices of the bearer; it was the nucleus 
of that civilization. The heart of one man 
cannot live and support such a structure: 
however ardent, it is crushed. No wild cata- 
strophe swept the country from outside; no 
volcano irrupted from within; but the time 
came when the ancient city stood a lovely 
deserted husk, all life gone out of her. The 
great perpendicular avenues caved in; the 
names, on which her immortality depended, 
were worn faint with the drifting sand. 

At this period the behaviour of Teaco- 
mene, a figure represented with all imple- 
ments of battle and the chase, and holding in 
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his right hand a terrible mask to burn all op- 
position to dust with its basilisk eye, was a 
very mild copy of the remote Teaco-mene of 
the song. It was assumed that he had been 
lost with his followers whilst hunting in the 
desert, and it is said that he turned cannibal 
before he disappeared south, leaving behind 
him the tracks of a tiger. Of that, nothing 
remained for his descendants, save a sup- 
posed zest for hunting, and an inability to 
swallow any liquid that was not red. The 
latter might prove a difficulty or complica- 
tion in the prince’s early life, but the Im- 
perial midwives’ ingenuity could soon put 
that right: by the simple expedient of bind- 
ing the newly-born infant’s eyes with a scat- 
let silk handkerchief at meal time, he could 
be normally nourished. The Empress really 
had no need to feel so uncomfortable over 
the name. It must be attributed to her condi- 
tion, for she was, despite the darkness of her 
age, remarkably free from the current supet- 
stitions. After all, a woman who has been 
elevated between earth and heaven for so 
many months cannot be too severely judged. 
But this fact must not be passed over: when 
she saw the sinking sun grow blood red, and 
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her hands and her dress and the whole room 
become saturated with the glow; when she 
heard the lament of a solitary sea-bird, she 
thought herself to be the most unfortunate 
woman alive. 

She could hardly await the hour when 
night brought relief of the drawn-out day on 
her exalted seat, and she was permitted to re- 
ceive the tender enquiries of the Emperor 
after her health. The longed-for moment had 
arrived. No sooner had the elaborate cere- 
mony of putting her feet to the ground been 
performed, and the Emperor begun to ex- 
press his solicitous fears for her comfort, 
than the Empress, who must again be ex- 
cused on the scote of her delicate nerves, 
did not trouble to pursue the usual paths of 
diplomacy, but unable to stand any greater 
strain, burst forth in unwonted heat. 

“My dear Lord,’ she cried. “I'o-morrow it 
seems to my women that the long-awaited 
prince will be born. May we not call his 
coming benevolent, and does not Teabo 
sound good to the ears of those who wait?’ 

Teaco-mene had his little peculiarities. He 
hated people to change their minds, and al- 
' though he was not exactly mean, he never 
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spent an unnecessary penny, and his expen- 
diture was invariably calculated to save him- 
self trouble. There were all the arrangements 
made, the purple ribbons woven, the pre- 
scribed godfathers invited. Who could fore- 
tell the consequences of the inevitable of- 
fence given by a last moment change of 
plans? For a change of name entailed a 
change of sponsors. There was the Empress 
forgetting herself so far as to shout out the 
name of Teabo, instead of sending for her 
writing materials as any well-bred person 
should have done. 

‘Sh... said the Emperor, purple in the 
face. 

Suppose it wasn’t a boy? To be worried 
like this when he was at his wits’ end; was 
there ever anything so absurd! Again he felt 
slightly huffed, because he loved his Empress 
to distraction, and he felt that in preferring 
any name to his, thinking any other name 
could do more for their son, she was not 
showing her usual perfect devotion to him. 
Let it be whispered, it was the business of a 
Teaco-mene to be jealous; he seldom had 
cause to feel that emotion, and therefore he 
seized the chance to frown and make a sour 
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face. However, Emperors did not argue in 
those days. He let the Empress bite his little 
finger with her strong white teeth, without 
a protest. Next morning, when the prophecy 
of the women had come true, he announced 
the splendid tidings that Prince Teaco-mene 
was born. 

As soon as the Empress was in a fit state 
to concern herself with such matters, she 
heard what had happened. She knew very 
well the affair was at an end, and irrevocably 
settled, yet she could not refrain from en- 
treating her Lord to come to her without de- 
lay. He had been only waiting for her per- 
mission; it can be imagined with what rap- 
ture he hastened to her side, and how aston- 
ished he was to be forced to notice the bad 
grace with which she replied to his compli- 
ments. 

“My dear and honoured love!’ she wailed. 
‘How rash you are! There is nothing more 
ridiculous than that our mild and gentle little 
son should-be given such an unsuitable 
name.’ 

Then catching the look of displeasure on 
the Emperor’s face, she hurriedly amended 
her statement. 
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‘It is true that you have been able to sus- 
tain the dignity of it very well. Your beauti- 
ful beard was decidedly premature. How can 
our son ever match his father’s virtues? and 
what a painful, dispiriting task is before him 
if he should try! And you, his father, have 
prepared this cruelty for him! Sons always 
take after their mothers in temperament.’ 

He was overwhelmed, and could not take 
advantage of her pause for breath. Her voice 
etew positively viperish as she continued. 

‘Is not Neptune in the ascendant? You 
know how I hate and loathe the sight of 
blood, and the so-called pleasures of the 
chase. I don’t want to reproach you, but you 
must be aware of the trial your field sport 
habits have been to me. There is no room 
for more Nimrods in this family. It is tempt- 
ing providence to call our sweet boy so. 
There is nothing more trying to a child than 
a misfitting name. And...’ 

She burst into tears, unable to continue 
her titade; she did not dare to speak more 
directly of her forebodings. It was unpar- 
donable in a woman of her education. 

She had made herself perfectly clear. The 
Emperor was disturbed. He took out his own 
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pocket handkerchief, and pressed it to her 
eyes. 

The Empress, usually so level-headed and 
logical, what had come over her? It looked 
as though she had completely forgotten that 
a name entailed certain unavoidable obliga- 
tions; willy-nilly it shaped the whole course 
of the life of the bearer, and simplified it. 
What was all this rumpus when she was tired 
and ought to be resting! 

‘Do not distress yourself, Mother of the 
Heir Elect,’ he said, showing his forbearance 
by confirming her in the most honourable 
title she could hold. But he could not refrain 
from quoting the old maxim: ‘If the high- 
way is green do not complain that your feet 
bleed when you chose to walk the bramble 
path, neither ask your host’s pardon for the 
late hour and excuse your dirty boots if you 
have preferred the short cut through the 
swamp’. 

After tapping her cheek tenderly he tip- 
toed off to his Imperial duties, which were 
much multiplied by the recent turn in events. 

‘Aren’t men infuriating!’ demanded the 
Empress. ‘Never stick to the point, and al- 
ways think themselves as clever as the things 
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they say, when they’re really only silly old 
spouts. We’ld certainly do better without 
them!’ 

A dozen scandalized heads admitted her 
discernment. But the Prince Teaco-mene kept 
her so busy that she had to lay aside her 
annoyance. 
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After a bit the Emperor felt he had be- 
haved a trifle shoddily over the naming of 
the Prince, and so of course he had to set 
about proving that he was in the right, and 
that a superior foresight had been the basis 
of his selection. From an early age the young 
prince was most severely drilled in the good 
old Teaco-mene tradition; rising half an hour 
eatlier than a simple Teaco would have had 
to; fated to cold water in the winter and hot 
water in the summer, and the slogan ‘Never 
relax’. He was forced from a mere toddler to 
witness the prowess of his father in the field. 
In the beginning it worked well. The prince 
shrieked with delight as his father galloped 
along with him strapped to the back of his 
saddle, his long jet black curls flying in the 
wind. It did the Emperor’s heart good to 
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hear him; but they were both destined to 
disillusionment. 

All the world knows that the unicorn lends 
himself more easily to snaring than hunting, 
and that the true sportsman despises the for- 
mer proceeding. To hunt the unicorn requires 
great courage, sagacity, patience, endurance, 
and above all experience. Few fathers would 
care to take their sons on such a venture, and 
in countries where the prevailing form of 
government is matriarchy, the law strictly 
forbids any child of tender years to become 
a member of an unicorn hunt. The unicorns 
of Transmappamondia were extremely rare, 
and of unparalleled ferocity. The cunning 
with which they concealed their spoor de- 
manded the utmost patience in the hunter, 
and it was so seldom rewarded that the other 
necessaty qualities were practically never 
brought into play, and the hunt boasted 
many veteran followers whose mettle had 
never been proved. It was firmly believed 
that the unicorn possessed magical attributes, 
and a perpetual incantation had to be sus- 
tained to enable the pursuers to detect his 
recent passage over the ground. It has already 
been said that the hunt was a strenuous one; 
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impossible to find breath enough for pace and 
speech; therefore a few well-trained parrots 
wete taken along, who could be relied on to 
keep going the proper flow of words. 

There was yet another complication. The 
unicorn was so fleet no four-footed creature 
could hope to outstrip him; only the unicorn 
can outrun the unicorn. Man’s cunning ts 
perennial. They came at a way to furnish 
themselves with suitable mounts. At certain 
seasons a ceremony was performed. This book 
is no place to describe it, and only a general 
account can be given here. The finest mares 
of the stable were chosen, and it was essen- 
tial they should be perfectly white: it was 
discovered that white alone returned from 
their adventure. They were decked with 
flowers, and branded with strange symbols, 
and brought into a gteat arena to witness the 
birth of an ostrich, a phenomenon which 
everyone knows presents difficulties, for, 


The ostrich hen, 

Once that her ponderous egg 
Is nested in the sand, 

Must keep a steadfast watch 
Warming the egg 

With her regard. 
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If her attention stray 

No little ostrich is provoked 
To make its way 

To birth. 


Truly the difficulties may be called im- 
mense when one considers that the place 
was crowded, thrown open to the populace. 
Even the early Christians realized, under far 
more favourable circumstances, the imitation 
of the ostrich was a counsel of perfection. 


Before the Sanctuary 
In Coptic Churches 
They hang illumined ostrich eggs, 
Bidding the faithful 
Watch and Pray 

With fixed devotion. 
‘The mete motion 

Of the head away 
Addles the bird 

That catries in its beak 
The Word 

All true believers seek. 


The osttich hatched, the abandoned shell 
was prepared in a special manner for the con- 
sumption of the mares, whom it was sup- 
posed to endow with miraculous powers of 
endurance. First, chopped straw was added, 
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then wine to make it palatable and a pinch of 
salt to savour it. Other ceremonies were per- 
formed, the most elaborate courtesies ex- 
changed, before the animals, accompanied by 
all, set out on their three days’ journey from 
the city to a remote upland pasture. Magic 
songs wete chanted to speed them on their 
way, but a day’s march from home the mares 
wete left to themselves, or rather they left 
the people, because, though strange to that 
distant pasture, their delicate noses scented 
it from afar off, and nothing could hold 
them once they got wind of it. Away they 
went, so swiftly that by sunrise they were at 
the sweet meadow grazing, whinnying as 
they nibbled the young grass and clover, and 
munching greedily a plant that grew abund- 
antly there. This plant has since been found 
in Tuscany and near Jerusalem, and is de- 
scribed by the Abbé Mariti!: ‘It grows low 
like lettuce, to which its leaves have a great 
resemblance, except that they have a dark 
green colour. The flowers are purple, and the 
root is for the most part forked. The fruit 
when ripe, in the beginning of May, is of the 
size and colour of a small apple, exceedingly 
1 Travels, vol. i, p. 155. 
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ruddy, and of a most agreeable odour.’ In 
due time the mares came back to their 
owners, and foaled. There was nothing very 
remarkable at first glance about the foals, 
except on their foreheads a ring of dark hair 
enclosed a white starry spot, and their eyes 
were vety blue. The sight reassured the 
huntsman. In a couple of seasons he would 
have a mount worthy of his quarry. But the 
chase of the unicorn could never be a popu- 
lar sport; the mare, once that her foal was 
weaned, became unmanageable; and it was 
best to turn her out to go where she chose. 
She then vanished, and was seen nevermore. 
Her offspring, though the finest hunter in 
the world, showed itself to be in nature a 
mule. So, what with the upkeep of silver 
shoes and other customary devices, only the 
wealthy could afford the sport. In that coun- 
try there were enthusiasts who convinced 
themselves and their neighbours that unicorn 
hunting enfolded the widest and completest 
education for youths; and the most highborn 
maiden did not disdain being used as a de- 
coy in its capture, though for sundry reasons 
this latter art had fallen into disrepute. It 
was under the educational aspect the Em- 
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peror was able to broach the subject to his 
Empress. She, poor woman, never having 
witnessed this diversion, gave a grudging 
consent to her seven-year-old son accom- 
panying his father. 

The little prince was all excitement. For 
the first time he was to ride out as an inde- 
pendent member of the party, on a horse 
which from that day he would call his very 
own. They would have to be up betimes, and 
he was sent to bed long before the usual 
hour. There was a good deal of grumbling, 
fort he was convinced that he would not sleep. 
a wink that night. 

‘Runsthet,’ he said to his groom, ‘I shan’t 
need calling, but I shall breakfast with my 
father at four o’clock punctually.’ 

He was agerieved and astonished when at 
five minutes past four his mother shook him 
gently and said, “Wake up! Hurry, darling, 
your father’s at table calling for you.’ 

‘T can’t understand it,’ he complained. 
‘Really, mother, I was wide awake at three 
o’clock. I was just waiting till a quarter past 
to get up.’ 

‘Rats!’ replied the Empress. ‘We’ve all 
heard that story before. Stand quietly, or 
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Runsthet can’t help you. Ouf! What an eel! 
You must take your overcoat, for up there 
storms are frequent and sudden, they say. 
See! some one has been astir earlier than you. 
Here is a nosegay of flowers and bay leaves 
with the dew hanging on them. There! It 
makes the prettiest button-hole.’ 

He had no time to admire himself in the 
glass, the fit of his clothes, or his beautiful 
crystal tie-pin; but when he was ready, he 
looked such a comic replica of his father that 
the Empress forgot to give him all those 
parting instructions she had spent a sleepless 
night on, and she was still laughing at the 
figure he cut as he rode off beside the Em- 
peror. 

They had fart to go before they could hope 
to come on the region favoured by the uni- 
corns. The stars were shining, and the moon 
up. Across their path strange shapes silently 
passed, and raucous voices broke out in sud- 
den exclamations above them in the tree tops. 
As they tode through dark groves the prince 
would flash his lantern about, shouting with 
pleasure at the many lights that glowed back 
at him from the ground and glowered from 
the very branches that met overhead. In the 
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open, the Emperor told Teaco-mene to fol- 
low him, and broke into a gentle canter, the 
other horsemen keeping at a respectful dis- 
tance. The prince soon began to lag behind 
with his companions, making them answer 
his questions about the wonders of the hunt, 
and all the sights they might expect to see. 
After an hout’s riding, the dawn began to 
break, and the parrots woke up, and lurched 
to and fro on their perches, screaming en- 
couragement to the horses. The prince had 
a foretaste of what would be required of him 
during the day’s run. The cry of the first 
parrot communicated itself to his horse like 
an electric shock. The beast gave a great leap 
forward, coming down on all fours at once, 
but with the lightness and grace of a gazelle, 
and with the precision of a ballet dancer. 
Riding thus, the solid earth beneath them 
seemed transformed into another substance. 
Sometimes it flowed away like water, and 
sometimes it sagged, sucking them into a 
deep pit; or rose up suddenly like a gigantic 
wall to confront and overwhelm them. Then 
the prince thought it would fall upon them, 
and tugged desperately at the rein to swerve 
aside, But again all obstacles banked up as 
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cliffs on either hand, and they came through 
the ravine with unslackened speed. Growing 
more confident, he looked about him to sée 
what had happened to the rest of the caval- 
cade, and drew up uneasy as he saw no signs 
of them. He began to listen, and was soon 
caught up in a wild jingling, and countless 
voices of new awakened birds. The beautiful 
white hunters went by him in a flash, the 
first warm light all rosy on their shining 
coats. The prince’s mount wheeled round, 
and it was not long before he again out-dis- 
tanced all rivals. 

It would be absurd if the unicorn hunt was 
quite like any other hunt in the world. First 
the pursuers had to reach a particular glade 
in the midst of a particular forest, where lay 
a small lake of crystal clearness; the favourite 
watering place of unicorns. And as the rides 
in the forest were innumerable, and difficult 
to distinguish from each other, it was found 
to be more satisfactory if a blind boy, un- 
versed in the arts of forestry, were set to 
guide the party to the spot. But even with 
this provision, often the whole day was spent 
in seatch, and would be labour lost. Other 
clearings had streams and fountains around 
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which rare plants flourished. These were not 
what they sought, for the haunts of the uni- 
corn were alone scented by the fruits which 
had tasted so sweet to the mares, and the 
unicorn will not submit to poachers on his 
preserves. 

Once in the glade the parrots must begin 
their chant, and two tasks presented them- 
selves; the first to find traces of the unicorn, 
the second to find theit way out of the 
labyrinth. This morning, with the traditional 
luck brought by the beginner, the place was 
found, and those who had never seen it be- 
fore wete astonished at the prospect, and 
matvelled that nothing rank or foul was 
there, despite the mighty trees that joined 
their branches into a leafy dome, of such 
dense growth that no ray penetrated except 
from above, where a round gap in the trees 
formed a skylight. The company immedi- 
ately tested the miraculous purity of the 
waters, and would have liked to satisfy their 
cufiosity regarding the profuse vegetation, 
if the Emperor had not called them sharply 
to order, and warned them of the risks run 
by those who insist on tasting every fruit 
because it is strange. It seemed that the poi- 
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sons were so diverse that a greedy man might 
escape because of the contrariety of their 
workings, whilst a single bite might prove 
fatal to the man of delicate palate. 

‘Remember, this is no pleasure garden,’ he 
enjoined them. ‘We are here for a more seri- 
ous undertaking. There must be no sttag- 
glers. So gentlemen! to horse!’ 

Everyone responded with alacrity, and a 
dozen pairs of eyes, familiar with what they 
sought, studied every inch of the ground for 
clues to put them on the scent of the unicorn. 

The renewed screaming of the parrots be- 
reft the prince of his senses, and for a won- 
der his horse stood stock still whilst his 
master sat unconscious of what was going on 
around him. 

Afterwards the prince was sure that he 
had been staring a very long time at the 
creature before anything happened; the image 
slowly developed to clarity in his sight, and 
sptead out enveloping the utmost part of 
him. ‘For eyes receive offensive impressions 
from their objects, and may have influences 
destructive of each other. For the visible 
species of things strike not our senses im- 
materially, but streaming in corporal rays, do 
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carry with them the qualities of the object 
from whence they flow, and the medium 
through which they pass. Thus through a 
green or ted glass, all things we behold ap- 
pear of the same colours; thus sore eyes affect 
those which are sound, and themselves also 
by reflection, as will happen to an inflamed 
eye that beholds itself long in a glass; thus is 
fascination made out, and thus also it is not 
impossible, what is afarmed of this animal, 
the visible rays of their eyes carrying forth 
the subtilest portion of their poison, which 
teceived by the eye of man or beast, infecteth 
first the brain, and is from thence communt- 
cated unto the heart.’ In this manner, the 
image took possession of the boy, its outline 
biting so deeply into him, that he had no 
need to close his eyes for the afterglow of it 
to appear on his retina. To his dying day the 
unicorn was there and would invade him 
with his uncalled-for presence. 

It seemed to the prince that the trees and 
all perpendicular things except himself and 
the beast were collapsed about them like a 
house of cards; the trees receding and yawn- 
ing so wide to embrace his presence, that the 
unicorn first rose out of the greenery as a 
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mist from the water, as Aphrodite herself 
might have risen from the sea. The green 
wave wreathed the head; slipped from the 
shoulders, lapped the feet, bore them as ona 
raft, and set them high and dry on a fair 
island, on which he towered into a dark 
monument. His coat was black, and, like 
onyx, white lines formed bracelets about his 
fetlocks. He sat majestically upon his hind 
quarters, his slender forelegs supporting the 
deep chest, and the massive head, which car- 
tied the mighty horn, two cubits in length. 
Over his right shoulder his dusky mane 
waved, and fell, and rippled onto the ground, 
covering the earth like an attendant shadow. 
But he was without a true shadow, for 
though the sun shone, his form did not sub- 
mit to its ruling, giving forth rather some 
strange radiance from within so that he 
spangled and beamed in every part, and dis- 
persed any shadows that collected about him. 
His great eyes were danger signals, ruby red, 
and suspended high above the prince, who 
was not in their focus, or else he would not 
have remained for one moment undisturbed 
in that presence. Despite this terrible aspect, 
the boy spied a red rose tangled in the mane, 
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and a watch and chain about his neck, and 
he even noticed the hour; it was midday. 
Now many declare unicorns are white, and 
blue-eyed, and never carry watches, only 
sundials, which are easily arranged on their 
foreheads: that’s as it may be; but no sooner 
did the prince mutter “Iwelve o’clock’ to 
himself (for he had only just learnt to tell 
the time) than his horse gave an appalling 
scream, and leapt so suddenly and violently 
that the half-conscious rider was thrown up 
in the air in the direction of the seated figure, 
and found himself actually clinging for safety 
to the deadly horn. Then began a ride which 
seemed mote like being hurtled through the 
ait than having a grip on anything solid. The 
unicorn took to flight, and Teaco-mene knew 
what it was to be hunted when he felt the 
sting of an arrow that brushed his hand. 
That was the only one, for the beast had the 
start of his pursuers. He had just about got 
well away as the prince fainted. 

When the boy came to he found himself 
in a dark and uninhabited forest. No bird or 
beast or insect dwelt there. The only com- 
fort was in the wind that moaned unceas- 
ingly. The branches of the trees twisted, and 
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fenced him about; and he seemed to be in a 
great cage, which after a while began to 
close in on him, so that he was mad to find 
a way out of it. The ground shook, and he 
had no power to stand upright. While he 
gtoped his belly cleaved to the soil. The 
earth beneath him opened a wide chasm, and, 
in the chasm, night’s other hemisphere was 
disclosed. He cried aloud, and his voice was 
of one lost and damned. His hands clung to 
the scrub, which covered the edge of the 
crater, and his feet trod the air for a footing. 
He turned his eyes upward to the moon, 
where the old man lived; and the moon was 
full. The smell of gorse drifted to his nos- 
trils, which gave the wind a kind intention as 
it cooled his face. 

There was no rest for the old man because 
of the howlings of earthbound creatures. The 
poignant cry of the boy drove him to action. 
He snatched the bow out of the hand of the 
Atcher, and shot down a little star that was 
close by with a shout, “Here’s something to 
stop up the mouth of that complaining mor- 
for. 

The star fell and fell, and the boy saw it 
falling, with a train of bright dust in its 
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wake. Swiftly from the deep darkness a 
strong four-legged beast came, and took him 
softly in his terrible sharp teeth, and sped 
away to a mountain top. On the peak there 
was a fresh green bank, and in that place 
flowers grew, and there sang birds, and all 
went to and fro as they willed, or rested in 
the shade of trees. 

He, that had escaped so great a peril, 
looked at the moon, and laughed: and it 
happened the Archer was still standing chat- 
ting with the old man. 

‘Ho!’ said he, ‘“That’s a different tune. 
Who laughs now!’ 

And he jeered at the old fellow, whose 
hand must have been a-tremble for him to 
have missed the mark when he sent down 
the star to silence the boy. To prove himself 
the better marksman, the Archer drew an 
arrow from his quiver, and taking aim, would 
have pierced the target to the very heart, if 
again the strong four-legged beast had not 
interposed himself on the rock above the 
boy, and caught the arrow in his own breast. 
Then the boy climbed up quickly to see how 
the beast that had befriended him fared; but, 
as he came close enough to see the black 
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body with its yellow trappings, it gave a 
lurch and tumbled headlong into space. 

The scream of the boy awakened everyone 
in the palace, and his mother took him up to 
comfort him, and the Emperor, who was 
standing by, made no gesture to show that 
he thought her manner outrageous. 

When the prince was wide awake enough 
to ask questions, he wanted to know how he 
came to be in his own bed, and his father had 
to tell him how he had been thrown in the 
glade, and what a trouble it had been to find 
the way out of the forest so that they might 
bring him home. 

The next day the prince had recovered 
from his shaking, and had to face a scolding 
from his father. He had quite ruined what 
had promised to be a good day’s sport, by 
his inability to stick on. He was rigorously 
examined as to the possibility of his having 
lately broken some tule of conduct laid down 
for a Teaco-mene. It was an unheard-of dis- 
grace for anyone bearing his name to behave 
in such a manner. What was the explanation? 

The prince hung his head, and stammered 
out, ‘When I saw the great beast I forgot 
where I was.’ 

Perel 


‘The great beast?’ questioned the Em- 
peror. 

‘Yes,’ answered Teaco-mene, ‘that beast 
the unicorn.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the Emperor. ‘Do you 
think you’ld be here, if it had been the uni- 
corn? Once mortal eye sees him he takes his 
toll of mortal flesh: and no one is missing of 
the day’s company.’ 

‘T saw him,’ insisted the prince. 

“You must go to your room,’ commanded 
the Emperor, ‘till you are of a mind to give 
me an excuse I can accept.’ 

A few hours later the Empress ventured 
uninvited to her husband’s presence. Luckily 
he was alone so there was no need for him 
to take offence. 

‘Dear,’ she said gently, “don’t you think 
the boy might come down? It appears his 
stirrup leather broke. Here it is.’ 

She produced the evidence that was 
needed. 

So the prince was let out, and the affair was 
hushed up; but, despite the most elaborate 
precautions, malicious tongues had done their 
worst, and for some time the lustrous name 
of the boy was tarnished. In his heart of 
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hearts the Emperor wondered if there was 
something in the story of the unicorn; if 
there was, it would be fatal to risk another 
encounter for his son. The unicorn would 
assuredly do for him next time, and the Em- 
peror dared not repeat the experiment to 
give him a chance of winning back his spurs. 
The beautiful new hunting clothes were put 
away catefully with camphor in the big 
clothes press. 

The accident just recounted proved a bless- 
ing to the Empress, for after that the Em- 
petor was not so insistent on the education 
of his son, and the Empress was able to have 
the boy sometimes for a companion. 


* x * 


It was not until he was in his teens that 
his mother began to collect antiques. It was 
beneath the Emperot’s dignity to notice his 
wife’s craze for everything that was rare or 
strange or beautiful. When she found any 
new treasure that embodied all these quali- 
ties, she knew it was useless to try to make 
him share her enthusiasm. Her temperament 
was not one that enjoyed solitary pleasures, 
and it disappointed her that her son seemed 
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to take the most superficial interest in her 
collection. Still, he was a more promising 
amateur than his father; and she always in- 
sisted on asking his opinion before she made 
a purchase. 

One day she heard his footsteps outside on 
the veranda, and called him into her boudoir 
to look at her latest find, which the curiosity 
man had told her was a pair of fine archaic 
tigers painted on glass. When she had re- 
peated this to him, the prince, instead of his 
usual doubtful “Perhaps . . .” accompanied 
by .an irritating gesture of licking his little 
finger and rubbing the object, darted forward 
and, snatching one of the pictures from her 
hand, cried, “My tiger!’ 

Nothing could have satisfied her better. 
His joy was evident, and she recognized the 
true collector’s ardour in the way he handled 
the things. He was the apple of her eye; she 
took his hand, and gave him the pictures be- 
fore he had time to ask for them. 

“The beginning of the famous Prince Tea- 
co-mene collection,’ she said, excitedly. 

‘Good Lord, no, mother,’ he corrected 
her. “Two are enough for me.’ 

When the prince showed his father his 
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new presents, the Emperor, whom old age 
had much softened, seemed to have some 
difficulty in recognizing the subject of the 
paintings, for he peered at them for a very 
long while through his glasses, cleaning and 
teadjusting them several times on his nose, 
and taking several steps backwards and for- 
watds, before he opened his mouth and 
said, with an air of discovery, ‘Ah—ha—A 
tiger’. Then he nodded his head comfortably 
as if to say he thought they might do and 
went back to finish a game of cards with the 
Grand Chamberlain. 

‘Tm afraid your father is failing,’ said the 
Empress, as she took up her knitting, and 
gave herself up to melancholy thoughts. 

The Empress spoke the truth, and this is 
asad moment: she must be taken leave of; for 
the diary, which has been invaluable, stops 
abruptly with the words, “They give out 
abroad that the Emperor is stricken with a 
fever, and there is little hope of his recovery’. 
And from other soutces it is known that the 
sickness proved fatal. 

Theend of the Emptess can only be touched 
on in passing. A wife was expected to re- 
nounce her interest in life once her lord was 
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gone, and this Empress, very headstrong in 
her own time, submitted meekly to the or- 
dering of her destiny, which took her to the 
City of the Tombs she had so narrowly es- 
caped eighteen years before. 


* * * 


The young Emperor was rather bewil- 
dered on his accession. There is nothing 
more confusing than constant repetition; and 
he felt acutely the disadvantages of being the 
ruler of such an ancient Empire. To any one 
else it might have seemed plain sailing, for 
here it was customary to incline the head, 
there to screw up the eyes in a gesture of 
magnanimous blindness; there again to raise 
the hand as a warning that he was about to 
make some utterance, or perhaps to cross 
two fingers, a symbol for the scissors, a cau- 
tion to the unwary chatterer. Then nobody, 
except he was one of a few privileged per- 
sons, was allowed to speak until he was 
given permission. Even when granted, the 
favoutite had, as a rule, so little to say, and 
stammered so miserably, that the Emperor, 
out of sheet good nature, had to raise his 
finger to his lips to release the speaker from 
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his embarrassment. After the first violence 
of his grief had passed, the Emperor realized 
how profoundly he would miss his lively 
mother, for mothers had rights of approach 
not vouchsafed to other persons, and there 
had been nothing in her character to make 
him feel more than a passing irritation at her 
constant exercise of those rights. He te- 
gretted that he had not been born one of 
the other sex, for women were held in small 
estimation, and on that account enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom. 

It was true that he had a wife, but she had 
been his father’s selection. The late Emperor 
had fondly believed he had chosen the per- 
fect wife for his son, the female counterpart 
of a Teaco-mene, and in this he was not far 
wrong, if the best wives ate complementary 
to their husbands. It was the one grievance 
the new Emperor had against his mother: 
unaccountably, she had refused to interfere 
with his father’s choice, though she seemed 
to have taken no great fancy to the girl her- 
self. Perhaps, in that, her virtues and faults 
show one of a piece: it was not likely she 
would have brooked a rival. The young Em- 
ptess, who was exceedingly sweet, had a 
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nature that responded so quickly that the 
Emperor was often confused. Her voice gave 
back his words like an echo, and he was 
constantly worried with the thought that she 
must have some peculiar faculty which en- 
abled her to see into his mind. This made 
him feel more than a little uncomfortable: it 
was a completely new experience, for even 
the most servile courtiers in their attempts 
to please him, somehow managed to deform 
his words, so that they never shocked him, 
but were variations on a delightful theme. 
Altogether the new Emperor was tem- 
peramentally unsuited to his position as hus- 
band and ruler, thrust upon him by unkind 
stars. It bored him to a degree he could not 
have anticipated. The very air he breathed 
was noted to be rarer than that absorbed by 
other mortals; and the notion came to him 
that he was very like one of those ridiculous 
objects collected and treasured by his mother, 
which reposed under a glass dome. He was 
slowly being suffocated, and he was con- 
vinced that Teaco-mene, the tiger man, the 
only Emperor known to have left his coun- 
try, had been right to abandon his followers, 
and this stuffy old civilization, and trek for 
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the country beyond the desert. North, south, 
east, of west; any horizon lured him to break 
over the top, and smash up the vicious circle 
that was closing in on him. 

In private he took to saying ‘Ouf!’ and 
smacking his thigh, a gesture reminiscent of 
his mother, whom it suited well enough, but 
it went oddly with his six foot stature, and 
bulging muscles. He felt completely, des- 
pairingly impotent, and he did not know 
which way to turn, what with the noises in 
his head, set up by the echoes provided by 
his docile wife, and the confusion of his hands 
and feet, engaged on their monotonous drill. 
He began to understand why his father had 
appeared to him so incredibly thickwitted 
and clumsy-tongued; and could sympathize 
with his mania for going afield and hunting 
anything from unicorns downwards to mice. 
It was before the day of dentists, and it was 
thought that if enough diligence were shown 
on the latter sport, a whole new set of teeth 
could be obtained by the capture of these 
rodents. There had been something pathetic 
about the old Emperot’s eagerness to refute 
the charge of his wife, “You toothless old 
man!’: an accusation that drove him outside 
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with doddering alacrity, shaking his head to 
rid himself of that teasing laughter, as a dog 
the water from his ears. Inevitably the son 
began to regret the influence of his mother, 
which had succeeded in turning him from 
many outings with his father. He wished... 
but he bundled awaythose regrets as dwelling 
on them spoilt a little the charming picture 
he retained of his mother. 

It was one of those everlastingly fine days 
that people who inhabit perfect climates are 
apt not to value; where the mind blows list- 
lessly hither and thither like thistledown, 
but makes no journey; the soul swept and 
garnished, but uninviting to the discriminat- 
ing devils that rove in search of amusement, 
and put wicked thoughts for idle hands to act 
upon. A blank day, with no brilliance or glory 
orf unrest; a day of infinite boredom shared 
by the dog that lies supine, his nose couched 
upon his tail; a day of surrender, of over- 
whelming by some dissolving element that 
makes impossible the distillation of man. In 
Transmappamondia the night seems unwill- 
ing to come, and never gives promise of her 
advent, but in the end pounces swiftly on the 
eatth and overcomes it. Such nights were 
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velvet and black, and filled in the white 
nothingness of the day, giving again to the 
inhabitants the conscious control of them- 
selves. It was a belief, afarmed in the schools 
by the teachers, that there were special dan- 
gets to the lazily constituted in their coun- 
try. Those who loved sitting still in the sun 
gradually dwindled away. It was notorious 
that good-for-nothings and beggars became 
reduced to the proportions of a flea, in which 
form they were forced to a life of activity if 
they were to hope to survive. It was their 
last despairing importunity that saved so 
many of their temperament and kind from a 
like fate. 

The Emperor hadn’t the faintest suspicion 
that he had been sitting motionless for the 
better part of twenty-four hours, and that no 
one had ventured to disturb him, or remind 
him that the whole court stood still at his 
pleasure. With a start he took notice of his 
person, which was seated cross-legged in 
front of his favourite possessions, the pait of 
glass pictures, his mother’s last gift to him 
while she had lived. He gave himself a shake, 
and tried to stand up, but suddenly found 
his legs on the point of shrinking away, and 
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unable to support him. He shouted loudly to 
the Grand Chamberlain, a venerable man, 
quite devoted to his young master. He tried 
to hurry forward to the Emperor’s assistance, 
but was himself obliged to crawl on his 
knees, for the twenty-four hours he had been 
becalmed had left its mark on him. Imitation 
may have come to be the sincerest form of 
flattery, in bygone days it was the best pre- 
caution for security. It is true in our young 
Emperot’s time a tender, round,cow-like eye 
had taken the place of the basilisk, flaming 
eye of his forebears. The old man, though he 
loved his master for all the opposite reasons, 
liked to flirt with the thought that there was 
a basilisk hidden somewhere in that gentle 
nature; and this he insisted on officially, and 
kept a strong hand on the court in conse- 
quence, so that the Emperor on more than 
one occasion had addressed him as “My dear 
old basilisk’. The old basilisk was much 
shocked to find his master stretched out on 
his face. Being tender for the Emperot’s dig- 
nity, he took care to diagnose a malignant 
fever, which was aflirmed by the court phy- 
sician who prescribed massage and complete 
darkness. After issuing the bulletin, the Grand 
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Chamberlain called for his chair, and, ignor- 
ing the epidemic at the court, went away to 
nutse his griefs in private. 

The Grand Chamberlain was vety wor- 
ried. Things were not well at the court. It 
was a hotbed of discontent; from there 
issued the disloyal rumours that the Em- 
peror was not a good one. The courtiers 
themselves were in revolt at their young 
tuler’s tyrannical abuse of power. Did he not 
sit daily with his finger raised to his lips to 
ensure silence? “They must let off steam,’ 
thought the old man, ‘else there’s bound to 
be an explosion. If only he would go out 
hunting, so that some of them might have a 
day off occasionally, and help to counteract 
the disaffection.’ 

‘There must be a safety valve of a sort if 
I’m to keep any control,’ he concluded, and 
he set to, hoping to find one. 

Matters were growing desperate, when an 
idea came to the faithful old man. If the Em- 
peror wouldn’t do his duty and go hunting, 
but spent his day dreaming, perhaps he could 
be induced to take an interest in gardening. 
It was true that there was no sanction for a 
Teaco-mene being a gardener. 
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‘Never mind,’ thought the Grand Cham- 
berlain. ‘Only a fool refuses to adapt him- 
self, and times ate changing.’ 

Just to be on the safe side, before he took 
action, he looked up the records to see if 
there was any precedent for the proposal he 
was going to make. Luck was with him; he 
came across the account of Teaco’s closed 
garden and tigers. 

‘That’s the very thing for us,’ he cried. 
“Tigers and all. As to it being a Teaco mono- 
poly, I don’t think anyone will feel inclined 
to dispute it. Nowadays even Emperors can’t 
afford to be so finicking.’ 

He asked for a private interview with the 
Emperor, and the messenger returned al- 
most immediately with a summons to the 
presence. The old man hurriedly draped him- 
self in the suppliant’s cloak, and came to the 
audience chamber quite breathless. The young 
tuler had a great affection for his kind ad- 
viser, and was much concerned when he saw 
the sweat on his forehead, and felt the frail 
hands tremble, and heard the familiar voice 
falter its respects. 

To encourage him the Emperor dropped 
the usual ceremony. 
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‘May my love and admiration be a small 
portion of the fair wind that takes you to 
the port you desire’, he said, speaking the 
traditional words of respect uttered by a son 
to his father. 

His graciousness, and favour, enabled the 
Grand Chamberlain to speak out all his mind. 
He gently awoke Teaco-mene from his day- 
dream, and to be just to him, the sleeper 
woke gladly enough, for he was at least by 
upbringing a man of action, and so thinking 
and dreaming were no longer perfectly na- 
tural to him, as they might have been if his 
mother had been mote determined in her 
wish to rename him. In half an hour a change 
of some sort was decided on; in an hour a 
decision in kind was come to. 

‘I would go myself,’ said the Grand Cham- 
berlain, ‘but that your Majesty knows my 
legs couldn’t take me very far, and, alas! I 
must advise a younger man. There are still a 
few dependable ones amongst the Trusted 
Counsellors.’ 

‘Don’t you wotty,’ answered the Emperor, 
‘now I know what to be at, Pll get every- 
thing going.’ 

It was well that he took the matter so 
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eagerly into his own hands, for his old 
friend was destined to die not many days 
later, with no one except his child grand- 
daughter to hear his last words, ‘A closed 
garden’. 

* * * 


The Emperor went in person to lay the 
Imperial wreath on the Grand Chamberlain’s 
tomb, and he had written himself on the 
attached card, ‘May my love and admiration 
be a small portion of the fair wind that takes 
you to the port you desire’. 

When he got home he called his most 
faithful counsellor, and gave him his con- 
siderable purse. 

‘Now, be a good fellow,’ said the Em- 
peror, rather shy and awkward at broaching 
the subject. ‘I have a fancy for a couple of 
tigers, and there’s nothing very out of the 
way in that, I suppose?’ 

‘No, no, my liege,’ replied the man. 

“Of course, I want the best on the market,’ 
proceeded the Emperor. ‘I trust you to see 
the business through for me. It’s a pity you 
will have to go abroad, for I shall miss you.’ 

“Your Majesty has gracious thoughts,’ 
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said the Trusted Counsellor, ‘thoughts that 
sweeten the lot of one about to be banished 
from the presence. The tigers shall be the 
finest obtainable.’ 

“Thanks, my dear fellow,’ said the Em- 
peror, ‘'m sure they will. I was talking to 
the Grand Chamberlain a few days before he 
died, and I was telling him you were the only 
one I could rely on in a matter of this kind. 
Certainly tigers aren’t everything; there must 
be a garden to put them in. As I told the old 
basilisk, I have come to the conclusion that 
my rascal of an old ancestor, ‘‘Eccentric Tea- 
co’, was a sensible fellow to make himself a 
quiet retreat. One is always being told in the 
history books that life was a great deal harder 
then than to-day, but I’m inclined to doubt 
it, for at least the world was smaller. Take 
outselves. We were once part of the main- 
land. Think what it was before the tidal wave, 
and the volcano set us up on our beam ends. 
What was the goodof usescaping the Flood? 
Now we ate quite isolated, and everyone 
knows it is more difficult to be alone in the 
provinces than at the hub of things. A gar- 
den! He seems to have had a peaceful time. 
If it wasn’t a dead certainty that someone 
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would think I was slighting the old dad’s 
memoty, I’ld drop the Mene entirely. Though 
I don’t mind a bit of sport occasionally, my 
father managed to make pretty heavy work 
out of it. Summer, autumn, and winter, there 
was always something to catch or kill. It’s 
hard enough succeeding him; and I won’t be 
done out of my garden. Teaco was unortho- 
dox in keeping tigers, obviously a Teaco- 
mene monopoly. Since he had it both ways, 
nothing shall stop me having a garden to 
put my tigers in.’ 

‘Don’t vex yourself,’ said the Trusted 
Counsellor. ‘If you’ve set your heart on 
tigers, it is on them the emphasis can fall. 
They’re traditional, and there is no objection 
to them. As to the garden, that follows 
naturally enough.’ 

There was a sympathetic gleam in the 
courtier’s eye as he received the Emperor’s 
final commands. At once he set his house in 
order, and bade good-bye to his family, set- 
ting off without further delay to make the 
desired purchases. 

Interior changes in Transmappamondia 
had not brought the country in closer con- 
tact with the rest of the world. Whatever 
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the Emperor’s private feelings, the nation 
itself was proud of its isolation; new bar- 
tiers, natural and artificial, kept her right off 
the map. The only safe way of outer com- 
munication was down a tremendous ladder, 
which had such a great space to span, that 
the incline was quite gentle. It bridged a 
strait, where the waters swept with such vio- 
lence, that any boat putting out risked to be 
immediately engulfed. Once a year a mes- 
senger was sent to bring news of the rest of 
the world, a not very popular mission, as 
more often than not the man did not return. 
The Trusted Counsellor was indeed setting 
out for the unknown. Hardly anyone else in 
the whole country would have taken his 
otdets so quietly. He was wise enough to 
realize that on such a journey he would only 
have himself to rely on; though to please a 
friend he took with him a vehicle, rather 
like a scooter, to enable him to go down hill 
fast. His knapsack was mostly filled with 
shoes. It was a general conviction that there 
was nothing more dangerous than to go 
barefooted in a strange land where the wan- 
derer had no right to be: quite as foolish as 
for a burglar to be without his rubber gloves. 
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As his race were reputed to have the biggest 
feet in the world, very special measures had 
to be taken to disguise the footprints into 
something other than human; he knew that 
he would not be able to stay in any place 
long enough to have shoes made for him, 
and he took seven pairs with him; a pair for 
each day of the week. He was an exception- 
ally prudent man, and he said to himself, ‘I 
expect I shall have to go a very long way’. 
We can only wish him good luck, and wave 
to him disappearing over the edge of his 
country, gripping firmly the sides of that 
perilous ladder which crossed seas and 
islands, and which, it is worth noting, was 
known even to his compatriots as Jacob’s 
ladder. We know that the bottom of it 
rested in New Guinea, and that the last man 
to descend it before the Trusted Counsellor 
must have been the yearly courier, round 
whom a whole myth had sprung up. We find 
traces of him yet, as the following extract 
from an acknowledged authority will show: 


“They call him Upu-lera or Mr. Sun, and repre- 
sent him under the form of a lamp made of coco-nut 
leaves, which may be seen hanging everywhere in 
their houses, and in the sacred fig-tree. Under the 
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tree lies a large flat stone, which serves as a sacti- 
ficial table. On it the heads of slain foes were and 
are still placed in some of the islands. Once a year, 
at the beginning of the rainy season, Mr. Sun 
comes down into the holy fig-tree to fertilize the 
earth, and to facilitate his descent a ladder with 
seven rungs is considerately placed at his disposal. 
It is set up under the tree and is adorned with 
catved figures of the birds whose shrill clarion 
heralds the approach of the sun in the East. On 
this occasion pigs and dogs ate sacrificed in profu- 
sion; men and women alike indulge in a saturnalia; 
and the mystic union of the sun and earth is drama- 
tically represented in public, amid song and dance, 
by the real union of the sexes under the tree.’ 


We cannot follow the Trusted Counsellor 
on his quest, but it is satisfactory to know 
that he did not take his journey in the height 
of the season, and so far as can be gathered 
all the embarrassments of a fashionable ar- 
tival were spared him, and he slipped un- 
noticed into New Guinea. 


* * * 


No sooner had he departed than there 
were gteat preparations at the palace. The 
site of the old tiger garden was found, which 
was deeply buried under rubbish and stones. 
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It was cleared, and dug up, and re-planted. 
There were orange and lemon trees, and 
coloured grasses with feathery plumes, and 
in evety spate nook and cranny the pink 
lilies, which had been named, so long ago, 
tiger lilies, flourished again. The walls were 
repaired, and were higher than ever. The 
towers wete set up and straightened. The 
garden house was reproduced in rare ma- 
terials. The silver birds flapped their wings; 
gorgeous butterflies settled in hosts on the 
flowering shrubs, and the droning of a 
myriad bees kept the air ahum with their 
vibration. Only one thing was different; in- 
stead of the garden being closed and private, 
great iron gates were wrought and set up so 
that the passers-by could see the tiger-house 
through the bats. 

When all was in order the Emperor got 
very impatient. He enjoyed his garden, but 
the days seemed longer than ever. He fretted 
for the arrival of his tigers, thinking that once 
they had come it would be very different. He 
had to give up trying to find reasons for the 
delay of the Trusted Counsellor, who had 
sent him no news, and was gone days, weeks, 
and months. Nearly every week he sent 
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another trusted counsellor to bring back the 
first one, and it looked as though there would 
soon be no mote reliable men in the realm 
to advise the Emperor. It came by chance to 
the hearing of the Emperor that the relations 
of his trusted subjects suspected him of send- 
ing his most devoted servants to that special 
paradise whose porch had such a gloomy 
aspect. After that not a day went by without 
his suffering from a burning and tingling of 
the ears; and the disaffection of the people 
was so gteat that the Emperor rather lost 
his head. He despatched a perfect stream of 
messengers to bring back the ones that were 
being clamoured for, with the result that the 
ladder, which had not been built for such 
trafic, showed signs of wear, and some even 
prophesied collapse. Abuses of the Imperial 
passport were so many, that the merchants 
persuaded the Emperor to set up a Customs’ 
House, with a heavy tariff to save them from 
the ruin they saw threatening their manufac- 
tures. Gradually all the supplementary mes- 
sengers found their way home again, but still 
no tidings of the Trusted Counsellor, de- 
spite the most rigorous personal examina- 
tion of them by the Emperor. 
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The Trusted Counsellor experienced great 
fatigues, dangers, and hardships by sea and 
land. The bottom rungs of the ladder had 
dropped out, and search as he would he 
could not find the base of it. Fears of 
treachery at home began to assail him. He 
was doubly embarrassed by the successful 
purchases he had made. In despair, thinking 
he must have mistaken the island, he took 
ship. As a forlorn hope, he begged permis- 
sion of the captain of the vessel to climb into 
the crow’s nest. Just as he was about to 
abandon all prospect of getting home, filled 
with nostalgia, encumbered by two great 
hungry tigers, he saw swaying tantalizingly 
in the air above him, like a skeleton door- 
way, the damaged ladder. ‘Ahoy!’ he cried, 
scarcely believing his eyes. 

The Captain, who had begun to see that 
his provisions for the voyage would hardly 
last out with so many hearty appetites 
aboard, needed very little persuasion to cast 
anchor and send his best harpooner aloft to 
catch the ladder, which, what with the wear 
and tear it had been put to, had snapped at 
the base and was dangling in space at the 
mercy of the wind. Though the Trusted 
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Counsellor hurried as much as possible, so as 
not to embarrass his kind friend the Captain, 
it was no easy matter to hoist the tigers up. 
They were released from theit cage, which 
the Trusted Counsellor took charge of, but 
they needed a good deal of encouragement 
and pushing from behind before they con- 
sented to climb up. A couple of seamen 
helped with the other baggage, and as soon 
as ever they were spotted, assistance was 
sent from above in the form of a stout rope 
cattied by a two-headed ape kept for the 
purpose. The ladder swayed so violently 
with its heavy load, that the rope broke, and 
the two sailors had to take the risk of jump- 
ing into a blanket held out for them by their 
comrades in the ship. Happily no harm came 
to them, and the Trusted Counsellor was re- 
lieved to hear their cheerful voices singing 
him a farewell song. 

The steep white face of his native cliff was 
in view, and at length he got to the frontier. 
He was not a little surprised to see the new 
Customs’ House building facing him imme- 
diately as he reached the top. He was flus- 
tered, his clothes torn, and not prepared for 
anything of an official nature. To a travelled 
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man like him there was no novelty in cus- 
toms’ houses, so he asked for a few moments 
to compose himself and arrange his belong- 
ings, locking the tigers in their gilded cage. 

‘Hurry up,’ said the customs’ official, who 
had had his instructions, ‘the Emperor ts in 
a bad way, and getting most impatient. Pll 
give you a full pass, and we won’t bother 
about the quarantine. Only please respect the 
regulations; a copy can be bought for two- 
pence at any stationer’s. Don’t forget those 
animals’ licences, which you must take out 
at the Town Hall, and they must be renewed 
in case of change of residence. There’s a 
heavy fine if you forget to register. And 
mind! don’t let them off on their own with- 
out collars and muzzles; a plate engraved 
with owner’s full name and address is ad- 
vised,’ 

‘Is that all? Do you say there is no tax?’ 
enquired the Trusted Counsellor, much as- 
tonished at his not very friendly reception, 
and relieved that nothing was asked of him, 
for he was quite penniless. 

Perhaps this worthy man needs a name, 
though in the archives he is described simply 
as “The Trusted Counsellor’, which was his 
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state, and which he shared with the whole 
cabinet of advisers. The only reason to ac- 
count for this mysterious omission of his 
patronymic is the nature of his fate. He must 
have been deprived of his real name in order 
that his story should not cast a gloom on 
other bearers of it. Christening is a useful 
institution, and therefore most people go 
through with it, even when they dispense 
with other more elaborate ceremonies. A 
man may lose his surname, but there is not 
so much likelihood of his losing a nickname, 
so for present convenience the unfortunate 
one may as well be given a name that comes 
easily to the lips, and John seems as good as 
any other to call him; for John has an honest 
ring about it. 

The chief customs’ officer did not answer 
John immediately, but peered curiously into 
the cage. ‘Can’t see what there is to make a 
fuss about,’ he remarked. ‘They don’t look 
anything special to write home about.’ 

He straightened himself, stared full at 
John, and continued in a drawling tone, ‘Eh? 
Oh, no; no tax. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances we may dispense with unnecessary 
formality.’ 
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‘That’s good,” said John. “By the way, I 
think the ladder ought to be closed. It isn’t 
safe. It needs repait.’ 

Without a word the officer turned to get 
his writing pad. When he had found it, he 
asked, ‘Do you wish to make a complaint?’ 

There was something so insolent in his 
manner, that John quite unaccountably lost 
his temper and tired though he was strode 
to the head of the ladder and kicked it away 
into space. The man was so busy writing that 
he did not see what had occurred: he asked 
Johna whole string of questions, but supplied 
all the answers himself, without looking up. 

‘Oh, no,’ answered John, concealing his 
satisfaction. ‘No possible need for complaint. 
A little heavy going, that’s all, especially the 
topmost rung. Perhaps you might look at it 
yourself to-morrow. I don’t pretend to be an 
expert.” He swept off his hat. 

‘Won’t you sign?’ said the official, busy 
stamping it. 

‘T think not,’ replied John. ‘Thank you 
all the same for your courtesy. I see you have 
a splendid looking restaurant over the way. 
I suppose I’d better be off as soon as I’ve 
dined,’ 
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‘Sooner,’ the other advised him. ‘I hear the 
Emperor is, to say the least of it, irritable.’ 

‘Thank you for your friendly interest,’ 
said John, bowing again. ‘Any time I can be 
BE Setyice-. 2” 

There was no possibility of delay; the 
tigers had already been loaded on a wagon, 
and poor ravenous John hurried after them, 
grumbling to himself that this was a nice 
kind of welcome after all he had been 
through. And he did not feel much more 
cheerful when the driver offered to share his 
meal with him, and told him the grand look- 
ing restaurant was empty, not a bite to be 
had there. 

“You can’t blame them,’ he said. “You see 
they’ve been waiting that long for you, they 
lost patience; no one could keep up the 
being prepared business. If you had come 
when the idea first started there was plenty 
of the welcome home doings, red carpets 
and what not. As it is now, you can see for 
yourself, my wagon would do with a fresh 
coat of paint, and it looks as though I might 
do with a new team; the old hosses are past 
work, though none finer when I brought 
them along for this job.’ 
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And John was glad to forget his home- 
coming, and accept the man’s offer of the 
half of his cloak, and take what sleep he 
could beside him in the darkness on the 
jolting seat. 

x * 4 


The Emperor had quite abandoned the 
idea that John would return, and had given 
himself over to melancholy. He had allowed 
his garden to run wild; flowers and shrubs 
wete dying for lack of water. It had long 
ceased to be the fashionable thing to take a 
stroll on Sunday afternoons on the off chance 
of seeing the Emperor walking in his gar- 
den. This time of waiting had so suspended 
all activities, so blighted all enterprises, that 
the very air smelt of decay and death. The 
city had grown dirty, and swarming with 
fleas. These latter and the specially created 
officials wete the busiest inhabitants. The 
officials walked hurriedly up and down out- 
side the garden gates, keeping back the 
imaginary crowd with their wands of office. 
Even off duty, and in mufti, they were con- 
spicuous for their height; whilst the mob lay 
in the market place in the sun visibly shrink- 
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ing, and their toys and favours for the com- 
ing event getting more and mote fly-blown, 
dusty, and faded. 

The return of the wanderer, rumoured for 
the hundredth time, proved true. Many had 
seen the ragged man and the tigers drive by 
on the wagon. When the Emperor heard the 
news he nearly went out of his mind for 
joy. He did nothing but totter wildly up and 
down, giving a dozen orders one minute, 
and contradicting them the next. Nobody 
knew where they were, there was such an up- 
roar. Ceremony was dispensed with. Every- 
body was given a holiday, and the whole 
country was commanded to turn out to wel- 
come the Emperor’s new pets. No matter 
what occupation engaged them, the entire 
population dropped the matter in hand and 
started running madly to the city. 

Towards nightfall the Emperor, and every 
member of his court, stood at the top of the 
shining stairs that led to the portals of the 
palace. The stars began to flicker in the sky, 
and many people sobbed with expectation 
and relief. All present carried torches which 
they lighted and waved aloft. The great open 
space in front of the palace seemed blazing 
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with red tongues of fire. In after years it was 
known to the followers of the tiger cult as 
the Feast of the Ten Thousand Tongues. 
The hawkers were doing a roaring trade with 
confetti and fireworks. Bengal lights, rockets, 
catherine wheels, and golden rain sprinkled 
their enchanted dust for the eyes of all be- 
holders. The late Empress’s home, in com- 
mon with other important buildings, was 
alive with the flutter of bright bunting flags, 
and on each staff a fairy light twinkled. The 
noise was stupendous; but as soon as the 
Imperial trumpet blew there was dead si- 
lence, only to be exploded again by a tre- 
mendous blast of music given by the massed 
bands as the tigers appeared. 

Round their necks were garlands, and 
their chains were hidden by strings of roses. 
They were led by a man in a tight-fitting 
black suit, with a pair of fine antlers attached 
to his bonnet. In his right hand he carried a 
whip which was decorated with a bunch of 
many-coloured satin ribbons. His face was 
masked, and no cries from the multitude 
could induce him to reveal his features. One 
said that his face must be evil, for him to 
cover it; another that he must be some great 
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ptince incognito; and a few discovered the 
mask’s resemblance to the nameless one, 
who held the office of chief executioner. 

‘Look,’ shrieked a half-crazed woman. 
“He’s blind. Love or Justice! You pays your 
money and you takes your choice.’ And she 
was hauled off by a policeman, still shouting 
abuse at the apparition. 

John walked just behind the centre of in- 
terest. A man of taste, decked out in his gala 
clothes, though now grown a little old- 
fashioned, he looked magnificent. He car- 
ried himself proudly, for he knew there was 
not a better judge of tiger-flesh in the land. 
His charges were well groomed and in su- 
perb condition: a considerable feat when his 
long and strenuous journey is remembered. 

Now there is no accounting for individ- 
uals once they become part of a crowd, and 
there is no knowing what strange ideas will 
get into their heads. Suddenly everyone was 
whispering to his neighbour that he did not 
believe these were tigers, and very soon they 
were shouting, ‘We want tigers, real live 
tigers’. And their cries rose to a regular roar. 
Luckily for them the tigers had been given 
a big dinner for the occasion, and had had 
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plenty of port wine to drink, which made 
them very sleepy; and their toilet had been 
such a lengthy affair, paring their claws and 
fleaing their rumps, that they could hardly 
hold up their heads, or else they might have 
found something convincing to say on the 
subject of their existence. 

It was a terrible shock to the Emperor. 
At first he mistook the noise for acclama- 
tions. The other was an idea that would 
never have occurred to him, and it needed 
the explanation of his Grand Chamberlain 
before he understood what the trouble was 
about. He wasn’t in the least in a mood for 
such wotries, and he had long been of the 
opinion that his new Chamberlain was a 
tactless, interfering fool. This did not help 
him to tumble very quickly to what was hap- 
pening. Three times the Grand Chamberlain 
had to say, “Your Imperial Majesty, there 
seems to be a slight misunderstanding about 
the tigers. The people are very insistent’. 

The Emperor was well versed in the pro- 
ceeding for such an occasion. He pulled him- 
self together, and raised his hand to show 
that he was going to speak. 

Then he said in a calm voice, which could 
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be heard a long way off, ‘Choose a sp okes- 
man from among you, that he may instantly 
make plain to us your grievanc2, and order 
be restored in our presence.’ 

A man was quickly chosen, and he was 
able to explain, in a very few words, that 
they thought the Trusted Counsellor a knave 
and swindler, and that his head ought to 
come off. The speaker was a common man, 
and talked with very little ceremony, which 
was bewildering to one used to great subtle- 
ties of speech. 

Happily the Emperor was well equipped 
with an answer. 

‘No man can be condemned without evid- 
ence,’ he proclaimed without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Half-way up the great stairs, and it seemed 
vety far away, the group of tigers and men 
were standing, surrounded by the special 
officials keeping the excited mob from com- 
ing up the steps. Looking eagerly, the Em- 
peror saw where the tigers were, but could | 
not plainly make them out, for black spots 
started dancing in front of his eyes, and his 
head began to swim so badly, that he 
clutched the Chamberlain’s arm. 
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‘Does it please your Majesty that we pro- 
ceed?’ asked the courtier. “Your Majesty 
looks pale.’ 

The Emperor turned to go. Once seated 
indoors, he gave orders for the people to 
disperse to their homes, and to the keeper to 
put the tigers in the garden. But the black- 
masked man and his charges had vanished; 
only after a great search, high and low, the 
tigers were found snoring comfortably in the 
atbour prepared for their reception. There 
was no trace of the black-masked man, and 
the old wives would have it that he was the 
old Teaco, who had come from Paradise to 
visit his former haunts. 

John was completely forgotten, and had 
to sit up all night in his best clothes—very 
harsh, and encrusted with jewels—and he did 
not dare to remove his boots, or loosen his 
belt, for fear that he might be sent for. 

The Emperor did not have a moment’s 
test when he got to bed, but tossed about 
feverishly. In the morning, very early, before 
the sun was up, he went off to the garden. 
The tigers were deep asleep on the veranda 
of their house. 

‘They look very small,’ said the Emperor 
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to himself, and hurried back as fast as he 
could to the palace. 

After breakfast he took counsel with his 
wise men, but their suggestions were so 
various, and he so impatient, that he dis- 
missed them from his chamber, determined 
to get to the root of the matter by himself. 

At dawn, after the weary, wakeful night, 
an idea had come to him, and now he was 
resolved to act upon it. He felt almost gay 
with something definite to do. He com- 
manded messengers to be sent to every pro- 
vince, with carts for their conveyance, in 
order that they might collect all the pictures, 
ot objects, representing tigers that could be 
found. The orders he sent were worded in 
such a manner as to stir up the people to 
great diligence, and soon everyone was in a 
desperate muddle, turning out their houses 
from top to bottom, looking in their box 
rooms, hunting in their scrap books. Load 
after load came back to the palace, and in 
the end, there were so many things the walls 
could not hold them, and the overflow had 
to be put out on the lawn, till they could be 
properly arranged. People, for fear of being 
accused of holding back some really im- 
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portant object, had sent the most amazing 
assottment of rubbish; anything printed, 
painted, sculptured, embroidered, or fabri- 
cated into the device of a tiger. 

In the meantime the Emperor had not 
neglected to study closely his own two pic- 
tures, which had long ago been made the 
centre of a charming little altar, before which 
a perpetual cloud of incense rose. It must be 
admitted that it was some time since the Em- 
peror had made a close inspection of these 
objects of his adoration, and even the emo- 
tions that had prompted it had faded slightly. 
The images had become vague symbols of 
promise of a brighter future, when he would 
have the real tigers with him. The grief at 
his mother’s death, his early childish fears, 
were things of the distant past; nevertheless, 
he experienced a start of horror when he 
found that the pictures were blackened and 
cracked beyond recognition. The heat of the 
candles, the smoke of the incense, had com- 
pletely done for them; two black meaning- 
less rectangles had taken the place of his 
flaming bright tigers. Vexation at what he 
felt was one of those unaccountable bad 
jokes fate plays on man’s dignity, mixed 
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with a twinge of superstitious fear, made 
him put aside his discovery as unimportant. 
Yes; it was a blow, he would have preferred 
the old ones for sentimental reasons. He 
shook himself impatiently, reminding him- 
self that now there was nothing to prevent 
him having the finest specimens in existence 
to take their place; so he shut his oratory 
door sharply, and turning the key put it in 
his pocket, determined to put all that right 
at a later, more convenient date. 
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The Emperor was a just man, and familiar 
with the ways of justice. He waited patiently 
until the last picture had been brought be- 
fore he called the Lord Chancellor and all 
the judges together. When they were as- 
sembled he rose from the throne and point- 
ing to the pictures, said: 

‘Gentlemen, learned doctors. Here is evi- 
dence of such a weighty sort that it should 
be sufficient for your purposes. This is a most 
delicate matter, for the honour of your 
countryman, of our much trusted servant, is 
at stake. In olden days, the courts of love 
dealt with such questions. They have long 
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been abandoned, and it is to you we turn in 
our perplexity. You, honoured gentlemen, 
have been so disposed and enabled, that all 
things come to you for judgment. Your eyes 
have become so accustomed to the obscurity 
of falsehood, that they are strong to detect 
truth in whatever poor rags circumstances 
may have dressed her. You are the acclaimers 
of truth, and, in the words of one wiser than 
ourselves, “We may assert then universally, 
that the same person who is competent also 
to determine the truth, is competent also to 
determine the falsehood of whatever asser- 
tion is advanced on the same subject; and, it 
is manifest, that he who cannot judge te- 
specting falsehood, or unfitness of what is 
said on a given subj ect, is equally incom- 
petent to determine upon its truth or beauty”. 
Bearing this in mind, with the faith we have 
in your powers, we beg you to proceed with 
the matter. 

‘Firstly, then, we bid you discover to us 
the positive truth, what parts and qualities 
are proper to a tiger, in order that all false 
ones may cease to be so called. This is the 
matter of prime importance put before you; 
and you may approach it from any angle you © 
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think fit, Once determined we can inform 
ourselves to what degree, if any, this man 
has practised fraud upon us, and finally 
whether he wilfully deceived, or was him- 
self misled. 

‘Let nothing hinder your right judgement. 
May Truth and Justice prevail.’ 

Then followed a time of torture for the 
Emperor. Day after day he was present at 
the court in his office of Upholder of the 
Scales of Justice, seated upon an unwrought 
black stone, on which his naked left hand 
had to rest, for they believed there was great 
virtue in that stone to draw away all the 
fume that clouds men’s thoughts. In this 
they were not singular, for Zeus himself did 
not disdain to journey to a certain rock in 
the island of Leucadia, and there sitting down 
be cuted of his love for Hera. As will be 
seen later, with given patience a man might 
hope to receive very real benefits from a long 
sojourn upon the stone. The Scales hung 
above the Emperor’s head ready for the 
weights, which were equivalents of the opin- 
ions of the investigators. His was a silent 
tole and he was bound patiently, and with- 
out comment, to hear the discussions that 
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took place between those assembled, and to 
balance the Scales evenly in his right hand, 
his other hand, in full view of all present, to 
lie upon the stone. Teaco-mene had no 
talent or aptitude for juggling, and he found 
his position most trying. 

To start with, a special vote was needed 
to suspend the functions of other court ses- 
sions, and to permit the attendance of the 
judges at the superior tribunal. Afterwards 
a bill for a special grant was drawn up, and 
presented to the Treasury to cover the ex- 
penses of the inquiry. It had to be passed 
before matters could proceed, and the court 
showed great animation over the predictions 
as to the probable length of the sitting on 
which the estimates had to be based. So 
much effort was needed to set going the giant 
machine of justice that the members of the 
court were hot, out of breath, and exhausted, 
before they wete able to tackle the evidence 
in front of them. This was overwhelming 
and in the highest degree contradictory. A 
misanthrope with a monosyllabic vocabu- 
lary would have been hard put to make a 
simple decision for the ayes or noes, and here 
was the Emperor, for the first time in his 
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life, surrounded by a company of people 
whose business it was to be eloquent in his 
presence, without any possible interference 
on his part. He had no opportunity to put 
his finger to his lips, for his hands were 
otherwise employed, but his eyes rested very 
often on the prisoner who faced him, and 
there were times when he felt that there 
stood his only ally, and there was a bond be- 
tween them that could never be broken. 

First the hands of the judges had to be 
laid on the stone, which was thought to make 
the oath effective even against the will or 
intention of the swearer, for its special pro- 
petties made for a right disposition. That 
overt, the inspection began of what turned 
out to be the biggest art collection the world 
had ever known. One by one the judges 
passed in front of the exhibits. 

‘They ate monsters,’ cried a shocked voice. 
‘The possibility of some tender innocent 
mind being warped with the horror of these 
creatures must be carefully gone into.’ 

The speaker jotted a hasty note on the 
number, position, and emotion aroused by 
the object, before he gave way to the next 
judge; but as he had a special shorthand of 
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his own, there is nothing more that distin- 
guishes him from the crowd in whose mouth 
the word ‘monster’ was common currency. 

‘Well, I’m blessed,’ said the one who took 
his place, a jolly, good-tempered, bucolic 
gentleman, giving vent to a great guffaw. 
‘If that isn’t just like Yorama, her late Im- 
perial Majesty’s old singing woman, whose 
voice they say rusted with her mistress’s neg- 
lect, though the rest of her managed to 
keep pretty bright, as they used to say in my 
young days.’ 

‘I don’t know abiut that,’ replied his 
neighbour, who had just taken his turn in 
front of the picture. at's a speaking likeness 
of a maiden aunt of mine.’ 

‘Really?’ said the other, still laughing im- 
moderately. “Well! I’'d keep that dark if I 
wete you. It’s a speaking likeness of the 
other old gal. It’s Yorama in her glory; 
priceless pearls, opulent chest, and new 
washed gold hair to the life. Ha-ha-ha-ha....’ 

“Move on, gentlemen,’ broke in the im- 
personal voice of the Emperor, and the next 
man gulped and kept his observations to 
himself. 

The shufflings, gasps, groans, and screams 
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died away. With proper solemnity the court 
was seated in a semicircle facing the Presid- 
pat. 

‘A tiger,’ said a sagacious looking mem- 
ber, rising heavily to his feet, and immedi- 
ately all eyes were upon him. 

‘Tigers,’ he amended nervously. 

One of the mote pedantic judges cleared 
his throat. 

The speaker ahemed furiously back at 
him. 

They hung for a moment on the see-saw 
of disagreement. 

Then the interrupter gave way disdain- 
fully, and spasmodically whispered to his 
neighbour, “This case, believe me, nothing 
for it, stick to singular. No doubt, you'll see, 
dead end generalities, someone, pin him, 
down. Old bore, short sight, can’t see, hip- 
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know, where y’ate, he’s found, his cue, 
points to, wart and boss, mountain peaks. 
Once mote, I say, damn panoramic vision.’ 

‘A tiger,’ boomed the old fellow, glaring 
about him, ‘has long been admitted to be the 
most splendid gift a lover can venture to 
offer to his mistress.’ 
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Allowance must be made for the speaker, 
for in those days the saying was not quite 
such a platitude as it has now become. At 
that time it was a proverb fallen into disuse, 
and only the more erudite of the audience 
were familiar with it. It served as a singular 
and arresting idea to compel the listeners’ 
interest. 

‘How often did this old saying pass the heed- 
less lips of your grandfathers, my friends?’ 
continued the speaker, ‘but who amongst 
them was atdent lover enough to give up 
the ease of human habitation, and go into 
the wilds to capture this right royal beast? 
Who amongst them tamed him so that he 
would couch at the liege lady’s feet?’ 

Whereupon the old man sat down em- 
phatically. 

His trtumph was short-lived, for his con- 
troversial statements spurred a younger col- 
league to leap up and cry “True! It is the 
lovert’s gift,’ and immediately he flushed out 
of memory the formet’s mete trickle of elo- 
quence with his own torrent. It was too 
voluminous to report in full. 

The main stream was as follows: “My 
reverend friend has taken the old adage too 
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literally. “A tiger is a lover’s gift” is the 
polite way of saying “once in a blue moon”, 
or “when my ship comes home”. There is 
something comic in the vision of a horrified 
and embarrassed lady receiving the homage 
of the tiger. You see to what absurdities 
common sense can lead, for the tiger to keep 
its value must remain untameable. Rather 
you must take your ladies with you on your 
hunts, if they make demands on you to show 
them the real tiger. Great must be the love 
that will consent to the dangers and fatigues 
of that journey, whose sole aim is to confront 
the tiger. Believe me, the true tiger is un- 
presentable, to be seen whole, but not pieced 
together; its eyes burning bright fires in the 
undergrowth; its shape outlined in a gap in 
the forest; its huge bulk interposed darkly 
just as the moon’s face is freed from clouds; 
its fair covering of light and shade laid out 
at noonday under the trees in autumn 
woods; a mighty mantle to cover up the 
dark, interpose itself, and meet the sun’s 
fierce ray: 


Mote felt than seen; taking its part 
Of fear and admiration 
Mingled in every beating heatt.’ 
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After a gteat deal more in this vein, he 
concluded with this advice: ‘It must be for 
ever pursued. Do not be deceived by those 
who boast that they have snared, and tamed, 
tigers. There is only one way to take them, 
and that is dead. Seeing him dead, no wise 
man will dispute your possession of him, but 
will go on his way thinking, “A tiger is 
swift and fierce; he seeks a prey in the dark- 
ness and he is reputed cruel. This man has 
been fooled’’. So, ate we forced to point our 
fingers at the accused, and cry out “Fool!” ’ 

Evety petson present was itching to be 
on his feet, and unburden himself of his 
opinions. The pedantic judge almost choked 
when, failing to get a hearing, he had to sit 
down. ‘Ignoramus—tardigradous—.’ This 
seemed to stick in his throat and impede the 
usual easy flow of his eloquence, so that 
later, as we shall see, he had to take violent 
action. 

The people of the realm were not a little 
disturbed by the constant roaring brought 
to their ears on the wind from the direction 
of the palace. A strong faction grew up 
which believed unreservedly in the genuine- 
ness of the Emperot’s tigers. 
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Meanwhile the judges struggled to give 
proof of their powers. One speaker was just 
finishing a harangue on the need for magni- 
fying glasses with these words: ‘Gentlemen, 
I submit to you that everything should be 
brought near, and subjected to the magni- 
fying glass, for then and then only, can we 
recognize the parts that constitute the whole, 
which is what we should try to do in the 
present dilemma. Man cannot remain sta- 
tionary in judgment; to-day is, to-morrow is 
not. Objects seen at a distance change in 
shape and quality as we approach, and draw 
back from them. To be constantly on the run 
is undignified in the extreme to man, the 
flower of the creation, and injurious to his 
health, which in turn affects the eyesight, 
where the true seat of judgment is. Properly 
atmed we should not be under the painful 
obligation of listening for one moment to 
our young friend invent a successful conclu- 
sion to an imaginary tiger hunt. Strangely 
enough he refuses to serve himself of the 
obvious advantages by going further and 
giving us a proper description of the beast. 
Let him bring his kill to us, and we will sit 
still and provide ourselves with magnifying 
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glasses, and fill in, by detailed notes, the gap 
of his omission. Magnifying glasses for all! 
Then we shall find the right answer to the 
short-sighted, long-sighted, colour-blind, 
who arte always saying we are in the wrong 
because they see it so! and differently!’ 

This speech spurred the pedantic judge to 
such a fury that he left his seat and rushed 
up to the unfortunate opener of the debate, 
the sagacious looking old man, and tweaking 
his nose, most unjustly roared out, ‘Ignora- 
mus—tardigradous!’ 

Though the old man was slow to anger 
the constantly repeated insults took effect. 
Later on a tragedy was enacted between the 
duellers, who had betaken themselves to the 
balcony outside the chamber. The end of the 
dispute was fatal to both. 

This unhappy quarrel cast a gloom on the 
assembly. For a time there was a scarcity of 
speakers, an unnatural silence filled the hall, 
but eventually a new orator presented him- 
self. He opened with a quotation. He was as 
full of quotations as a comb should be of 
honey, and though these were not always 
very apposite (for he was happy-go-lucky by 
temperament and quite sure that all music is 
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sweet to those of musical tastes), few who 
attempted his method were half as successful 
as he. All agreed that even if his talents were 
mediocre he was the owner of a remarkable 
personality, which somehow kept the hearers 
from instantly turning to discuss with their 
neighbours which author he had thought fit 
to take from in support of his latest con- 
tention. 

After a lazy survey of his fellows he 
caught the eye of the oldest member present, 
and he seemed to address himself exclusively 
to him, so that the rest felt almost that they 
were ovethearing a private conversation 
which was obviously of great interest since 
men of such distinction were engaged. 

His rich easy voice began at the very 
moment that he gave an almost impercept- 
ible bow to his v5-a-vzs: “Now excess, you 
must know, is a thing of many names, as it 
is of many parts, and many forms. And of 
these forms that which may happen to have 
obtained the predominance brands its pos- 
sessor with its name.’ 

The oldest member frowned, leant for- 
ward and adjusted his spectacles. 

The speaker took up the lecturer’s cue, 
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and pointed to a picture hanging on his 
right. Marking the four legs of the beast 
portrayed, he said: “From this and this, and 
again this and this, we may deduce that a 
tiger is a creature that goes upon four legs, 
and though this one’s manner of hair-dress- 
ing much resembles my honourable friend 
on the left—’ (the best dressed member 
waved aside the suggestion)—‘and though 
eyeglasses are not peculiar to tigers, these 
ate points we cannot allow to confuse us. 
We must always begin at the beginning; the 
excess, ot as the more perverse element 
claims, the advantage these creatures have 
over us is that they are the owners of four 
legs apiece.’ He gracefully made way for 
the applause that greeted this sally before 
he came to the conclusion: ‘I put it to 
you, my friends, that from the evidence 
before us we may deduce that a tiger is a 
quadruped.’ 

It was a triumph, and seemed to be a vic- 
tory for the practical man, for at first not a 
single voice was lifted in disagreement of 
his statement. All were of the opinion that 
this was the right method to attack the ques- 
tion, the only one that could be fruitful. 
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‘Let’s begin from the beginning,’ was the 
cry. . 
But even here a difficulty presented itself. 
The oldest member had left his seat, and not 
joined in the general applause. He was now 
calling to every one to come and look at his 
find. This was a stone tiger, who certainly 
had more than four legs, though it was true 
seen from north, south, east, or west, more 
would not have been noticed but on actually 
totalling them they were discovered to be 
five. This will not astonish the reader who is 
familiar with Assyrian sculpture, for Assyrian 
lions have five legs in order that no one can 
dispute that they have four; but the author’s 
pen is not equal to the task of describing the 
consternation that followed this last find; the 
noise was deafening, and though at the time 
no one noticed, quite half the ear-drums of 
the assembly were destroyed, with no visible 
effect on the eloquence of that body. 

Ever since that strident young voice had 
cried ‘Fool!’ the Emperor had grown more 
and more weary and dispirited. The only 
action that could have relieved his depres- 
sion would have been to get off the stone of 
justice, and seat himself beside John. It was 
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difficult now for him to understand how he 
could have ever been so eager for the ver- 
dict of these men on the genuineness of his 
tigers. It was difficult for him to understand 
why he was not in his garden, instead of 
drooping in the stuffy overcrowded court. 
At first beads of sweat had hung upon his 
brow in the effort he made to control him- 
self and not join in the debate, for it was an 
unheard-of occurrence, and without preced- 
ent, for an Emperor to concern himself 
with the defence. He had quite early realized 
how easy it is for the unwary to become en- 
gulfed in a quagmire, even when following 
in the best traditions. The sweat and fever 
had passed, and he sat still with his hand 
upon the stone, scarcely listening to the de- 
bate. It was only when the old man’s voice 
tang out indignantly, ‘Fools, he has five 
legs,’ that he realized his position, which was 
alarming as soon as it was agteed that the 
business in hand was to decide the kind of 
beast a tiger was. 

His brain cleared, and he said to himself, 
‘I can’t sit here for ever; this seat is very 
hard.’ 


He was determined to clear the issue, and 
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he asked them to choose a picture which 
they could agree in a body had the greatest 
number of essentials for the make-up of a 
tiger. Unfortunately by now two parties had 
formed in strict opposition to each other; 
every member looked upon the member in 
the other camp as his legitimate prey. The 
one side was engaged in stating what a tiger 
was not, and the other bent on proving 
what a tiger was. It made the Emperor smile 
to remember that, when the court had first 
opened, all had been convinced that clarity 
consisted in thinking in one direction at a 
time. This had worked fairly well until they 
had carried the notion to such an extreme 
that the majority were content to pass the 
time hunting one idea after another. He, too, 
had followed his thoughts down a series of 
blind alleys, and had he been free to give 
voice would have, no doubt, joined in some 
hue and cry. He had no conception of the 
advantages of his position, sitting on the 
magic stone, or else he would not have been 
in such a hurty to get off it, saying te- 
peatedly to himself, ‘I must get out,’ and 
then, looking across at John, adding, ‘We 
must get out.’ For the others had com- 
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pletely forgotten the accused. The Emperor 
was ignorant of the opportunities he was 
missing, but, atthe moments when he stopped 
struggling against his unfortunate situation, 
the magic properties of the stone began to 
work in him, novice though he was. Sup- 
ported on that ancient seat, sometimes he 
imagined that he had avoided the blind 
alley and had come out into the open. There 
he was sure that he saw quite clearly, and in 
a kind of joy began making arabesques of 
his thoughts to overlay the buzzing and 
chatter in the hall, catching a word here and 
there to bring emphasis to the thing he was 
trying to weave. Then it changed; he felt 
like some blind magnet, drawing his thoughts 
from he knew not where, to make a pattern 
that even he would not be able to see till 
everything was in place. At the last it es- 
caped him, passed as a dream, the waking 
from which strips it of that finality which 
came with sudden illumination, and faded 
again, All he could do was to assemble the 
dead bones with the desperate hope that, in 
the future, life might return to, and re-order, 
his clumsy work. He remembered and re- 
peated the words as though they were an 
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invocation, till the pure thing was lost, its 
place taken by an apish changeling. It was 
only when he got off the stone that he saw 
that he had scratched on it these words with 
his nail: 


“The sky is vast, the sea is vast, and God is gteat. 
This is a wordy age, 

In place of forests there are documents, 

The archives swell, 

Find lodgment in the suburbs; 

Soon we shall come to sacrifice our skins 
There'll be no rarity in parchments. 


‘Some thoughts become outsize 

No clever paring leaves to them their shape 

When framed in language. 

They should lie there, rich provender 

For other thoughts in days of famine. 

The silver words, the golden words have seen 
the light; 

Have they not sprung to meet revealing day? 

But where is now the leap they’ll make? 

In what new element substantiate? 

The rooted water flowers spring from the water, 

But still need their portion of the earth for sus- 
tenance. 

From every tower the voice chimes out the hour, 
early or late, 

The sky is vast, the sea is vast, and God is great.’ 
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So it is quite by chance that Teaco-mene 
gets grouped with Teaco ‘the Eccentric’, 
as genus Emperor-stone-cutter, and his- 
torians ate able to put a date to the period 
of decadence, which set in once it was ex- 
pected of a single Emperor to combine in his 
person the aspects of Teabo, Teaco, and 
Teaco-mene. This can only be touched on 
in passing, for though it is one of the turn- 
ing-points in Transmappamondian history, 
the decline was so gradual, the end so far 
away, that despite the lengthy processes of 
the court of justice, it would be most im- 
proper to be absent long enough to go into 
a matter which has no place here, except to 
obscure thetiger. Thetiger’s thething! Ifonly 
to lead the way out of the maze of this story. 

When the Emperor put the question 
plainly to them: what was necessary to the 
composition of a tiger? the judges scratched 
their heads with vexation, and one said this, 
and one said that, and not a single learned 
man drew a step nearer to their goal, in 
which they had so ardently hoped to erect 
an authentic tiger. If they were to take every 
man’s opinion the creature would bea strange 
patchwork; each single conception might 
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live, move, and have its being, but a synthe- 
tic tiger would soon be in bits by diversity. 
The battle seemed about to break out furi- 
ously again, but the assembly was firmly in- 
vited to make a last inspection, to clear up 
the worst difficulties, and to enable a vote to 
be taken. The Emperor, feeling that this 
must be the end, took fresh courage, and 
prepared to listen intently to what was being 
said, so that he might see some straw to de- 
cide which way the current was. 

“They ate monsters,’ cried a voice from 
the throng, the prelude of a new storm of 
shufflings, gasps, groans, and titters. 

The Emperor felt like a new untried ves- 
sel that cracks at the heat of the liquid poured 
into it. He left the council chamber un- 
noticed, and sent for the keeper to bring the 
tigers to the palace. Without warning he let 
the tigers into the arena, around which the 
judges were again seated, and their talk in 
full swing. He came bursting in with them, 
whirling his sceptre around his head in rage, 
and yelling, ‘Are these tigers? tell me: or by 
the honour of my dead father, I shall have 
every one of you stripped of his offices and 
preferments.’ 
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Without a moment’s hesitation the whole 
assembly arose and answered, “NO.’ 

The poor tigers had fallen into a decline, 
and had begun to moult in their captivity. 
The unexpected and undignified entry into 
the presence of so many distinguished men 
must have abashed them, for they huddled 
together away in the farthest corner, and as 
soon as they saw an opportunity slunk out 
of the room. The judges themselves turned 
pale and tried to avoid meeting the eye of 
the infuriated Emperor, murmuring to each 
other, ‘Basilisk’. 

Though it cut the Emperor to the heart 
he had to decide these were not tigers. It was 
one man’s word against a thousand. To be 
honest with himself, he was too thankful to 
get out of that horrible court to be able to 
sustain any other emotion in opposition to it. 
Then a reaction set in; it seemed that anger, 
relief, drained away through his heart leav- 
ing it empty. With the emptiness the old 
echo, ‘Fool, fool’, returned. He told himself 
that the noises in his head had become in- 
finitely worse than when they were first set 
up by his over-tactful wife. His late experi- 
ence made him feel prepared to be more 
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tolerant towards her. Unfortunately she was 
at the moment beyond the reach of his in- 
dulgence. She had been obliged at last to 
take her hereditary seat on the Empress’s 
cushions. She did not complain, though she 
was terrified at any elevation, but she sighed 
deeply and often, and her sighing not only 
troubled his hearing, it induced such a 
heaviness of heart that, in his own critical 
condition, it was quite unbearable. So he 
confined himself to formal visits, and her 
preoccupation was such that she neither heard 
nor answered his enquiries after her health. 

The echo was continually ‘Fool’. All day 
long he would be haunted by a rhyme his 
mother used to sing to him if ever she 
caught him grumbling when he was small. 
How taunting her voice had been! 


“Who would not be a gipsy, 

For all shoes pinch the great; 

The poor eat when they’re hungry, 
The rich display gold plate.’ 


Had he ever had any choice in the matter? 
He was like a man who is forced to eat dry 
toast and drink nothing; his stomach in such 
a poor way that anything easy to get down 
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is easier still to cast up. It obliged him to 
stick to harsher thoughts. Now that the ex- 
citement was over, his Trusty Counsellor 
proved false, his tigers shams, he was at a 
loss to establish himself in the return to what 
he supposed must be normal circumstances. 
Nearly every day since he had ascended the 
throne the hours had passed in expectation 
for the morrow; his hope lay behind him. 
Each morning when he arose he forced him- 
self to look out from his balcony on to the 
domed towers of his garden. The prospect 
reminded him of his folly. Outside the iron 
gates the officials were still walking, keeping 
back an imaginary crowd. One thing he had 
determined; he would nevermore enter his 
garden. It was ruined for him by the pres- 
ence of those puny beasts. 

When he had dismissed the judges, he had 
noticed his prestige to be higher than it had 
ever been before, though he had been forced 
for the most part to play a silent role, and 
he was ashamed of his sudden outburst 
which was against all the rules of Imperial 
behaviour. 

‘Never mind,’ he told himself, ‘it’s over 
now.’ 
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But one disagreeable duty remained: some- 
thing had to be done about John. The Em- 
peror thought it strange that he should 
never have felt any anger towards him, and 
he shrank from passing this final judgment 
on him. He had been proved guilty; and the 
usual invitation was sent to him to attend the 
Emperor in the Tower of Justice, where 
nobles alone had the right to enter. 

The Emperor, who possessed the only key 
of the tower, repaired there to await the 
guilty one’s attendance. It was a favourite 
spot of his, and the summit was as suited to 
contemplation as the Empress’s own eleva- 
tion. Up there he sighed, exclaimed, mut- 
tered to himself, enjoying the luxury of being 
alone. 

It overlooked the blue-tiled roofs of the 
apattments, into the great court, which, now 
it was growing dark, was lighted with pale 
tulip-globed lanterns, that swung to and fro 
in the draughty arcades, and showed up the 
delicate veining of the alabaster pillars. Im- 
mediately from under the very walls the 
main stream of the river flowed, and in the 
fading light its brightness was like a sheet 
of new beaten tin hammered out to silver 
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leaf on the surface of the broad highway. 
Beyond lay the city, opalescent, saturated 
with rosy dust. From the tower, the fisher- 
men’s crafts were seen returning to anchor 
in the backwaters of smaller streams which 
joined the main current at that spot. The 
sails of boats glided majestically pregnant 
actoss the flowet-packed meadows. The un- 
seen ptows ploughed between green banks, 
coveted by high fences of bulrushes. The 
north wind combed the grass and shivered 
the poplars. They shook out a wild note, 
a ghostly sistrum responding in silvery uni- 
son while the procession of white calixed 
figures went their way, heavily burdened, 
bringing cool breezes and grateful refresh- 
ment after the day’s heat to the invisible, the 
atef-crowned. A ground mist began to rise, 
and lapped the base of the city walls, so that 
the houses were divorced from the earth. To 
the right a little castle detached itself from 
the main group; it flew a flag from its turret; 
and lights began to show from the windows. 
Its half obscured hulk floated like a vessel 
trimmed ready to set sail for foreign lands. 
Shapes gave and took from each other, obey- 
ing the new order of night. The horizon 
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faded, and grew clear again where the moon 
lay ambushed behind the brow of the hill. 
The moon lifted a red-gold arch and spanned 
the hills. The Emperor watched her rise and 
eclipse the evening’s loveliness, and remould 
the familiar sky line. Sigh after sigh escaped 
him. All this, lying out in front of him, 
stirred him to an acuter longing to get away 
from hisimmediate surroundings. Hethought 
that he had lived a whole life, and was sus- 
pended like a ripe seed in a pod awaiting a 
chance wind to release him from the dried, 
shrivelled husk. Perhaps he would go down 
to the sea. Even his sea was limited, not the 
boundless waste the poets speak of, for 
round his country the current was circular, 
and of such strength that no ship had ever 
been known to escape outside it, unless 
some tremendous storm raged, which might 
by some rate chance throw them off from 
the mainland, but more often dashed them 
to pieces on the rocks. No one had ever 
returned to tell what had befallen a vessel 
which escaped the clutches of such a storm, 
and the Emperors-were so confined in their 
movements that Teaco-mene had never seen 
the sea. The sea and all that belonged to it 
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lured him with its mysteries as nothing else 
could. 

Whilst he was caught up in his melancholy 
contemplation of the landscape, John came 
quietly up the tower and stood unnoticed 
close beside him. It could be very awkward 
if the Emperor were unobservant or forget- 
ful, because no one could draw his attention 
to the matter or remind him unless he asked 
to be reminded; and, of course, if he were 
really forgetful he did not remember to ask. 
So John was standing with his hat in his 
hand, and it was very lucky for him that the 
moon threw his shadow right at the Em- 
peror’s feet. 

‘What! You here!’ cried the Emperor, 
starting. 

John flung himself down on the ground 
in front of his master. 

‘Look up,’ commanded the Emperor. 

And when he saw into the honest eyes of 
John he became increasingly troubled, for 
it seemed to him that mirrored in those 
bright pupils he saw himself, and the image 
was not a pleasing one. They stood face to 
face, and it was long before he could dis- 
entangle himself from what he saw, and 
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reinstate the chief justice and examiner, so 
neatly ousted by the lover, who would so- 
licit spring again. And pierced to the mar- 
row he thought how love might come, whole 
and self-contained, but nevermore the lover. 

‘So you have deceived me,’ faltered the 
Emperor, but went on bravely with his ex- 
amination. 

A subject cannot contradict his Emperor, 
but the accused ventured to pull some papers 
out of his pocket, and spread them where his 
lord could look at them if he should deign 
to do so. 

‘Hullo!’ said the Emperor, “What’s this! 
Oh—I say—— he broke off nonplussed as he 
stooped to examine them. 

Then he blustered, “Why the hell didn’t I 
see these before?’ 

‘Your Majesty never asked for them, 
neither did the judges,’ answered John. ‘T 
did not see how they could have been of any 
use in court.’ 

They were pedigrees of the tigers, and 
set out with fine flourishes the name and age, 
and the names and ages of the sires and dams 
of both of them. The documents showed 
that the pair were real pure-bred cubs, and 
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big red seals were affixed to the pedigrees to 
prove that they too were as genuine as the 
tigers. 

The Emperor, who, amongst other things, 
had given promise of great intelligence from 
his cradle, did feel confounded. He turned 
his head away. Tears streamed down his face 
as he struggled with reason, but still he 
could not doubt the judges who were so 
learned, and so well placed for finding out 
the truth. 

‘Speak,’ he stammered. 

Now any prisoner called on to defend 
himself had to make his defence in the classi- 
cal and ancient tongue of the country, and as 
John was a scholar he was particularly flu- 
ent. Alas! the author is unable to do him 
justice. 

This is a condensed form of what he said: 


“The stately tree casting its generous shadow on 
the ground 

Depends upon the sun being at its zenith 

To make a full support of its uprightness ; 

For, when the sun declines the skirted shade is 
drawn away, 

And takes to bias. The elongated trunk 

Topples upon its side, and the distorted limbs, 
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Racked and laid out upon the flattened plain, await 
the hour 
Of sunset, and the execution of a summet’s day. 


Look at the tree, my Lord. It stands erect, 
Its mighty boughs spread open to the sky. 
Do not observe the lying shadow 

That changing favours of the light have cast. 
Honest men change not their shapes because 
Imperial favours dwindle at the last.’ 


Perhaps it was something in John’s tone 
which reminded the Emperor of the endless 
recitations he himself had had to make when 
he was young; whatever the reason, the fact 
was the Emperor suddenly felt terribly irri- 
tated and mulish. He fell back on the cus- 
tomarty proceedings. 

Lifting his arm he said, ‘On the honour of 
a gentleman admit these are not tigers.’ 

John knew that he was lost, and replied 
dutifully, taking out his sword and looking 
the Emperor straight in the face, ‘To a gen- 
tleman honour is life, and if honour go, 
there is nothing left for him but to go with 
honout.’ 

The Emperor trembled when he saw the 
look in his trusted counsellor’s eye, and the 
hands that made ready to plunge the sword 
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into his friend’s heart, and instead of reply- 
ing with the usual ‘Amen’, which was the 
word of permission to proceed, he seized the 
weapon out of John’s hand, and throwing it 
aside embraced him tenderly, saying, “Non- 
sense’. 

‘Thank heaven all that business is over! 
Let’s forget tigers and the lawful proceed- 
ings,’ said the Emperor, as he invited John 
to seat himself beside him on the battlements. 
“We haven’t had a proper talk since you got 
back; I should like to hear about everything 
you saw on your travels.’ 

There was nothing now to impede the 
flow of John’s eloquence. He told all that he 
had done, from his departure to the moment 
when he had kicked the ladder away in rage 
at the manners of the Customs’ House officer. 
The night was nearly spent before the Em- 
peror recollected that they were alone to- 
gether on the tower, and that since John had 
been proved guilty, and was ripe for execu- 
tion, he would have to disappear. Again the 
man of action in him came to the fore. He 
resolved, without entering into discussion, 
that he and John should never part company 
from then onward. 
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Just as the dawn was breaking he rose and 
said, “Come, John, I’ve been a fool; if I had 
made a closed garden you could have lived 
there, and no one would have been the © 
wiser. As it is we shall have to set sail for 
the end of the world; and now we have 
plenty of time to see what lies beyond. 
Please remember, my dear fellow, that offi- 
cially you are dead, so you need make no 
objections to being my shadow. Just wait a 
minute till I take off my crown and things; 
Tl get an old coat from the lobby. You 
might hang the pedigrees on the front door 
knocker.’ 

And they set off before sunrise, the man 
and his shadow, and went down to the sea. 
The storm blast came and was ‘tyrannous 
and strong’, so that they escaped from that 
country. The Emperor was destined to wan- 
der many years, and he suffered many tribu- 
lations, which cannot be recounted here. He 
seldom regretted leaving his realm, but 
eventually he encircled the earth (which had 
by his day curled into a ball), and was thrown 
in a shipwreck back on the shores of his old 
world. He came to the city an aged man, 
bowed down, empty-handed and alone. Not 
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a soul recognized him; he sat in the sun 
at the palace gate, and he was much given 
to the contemplation of his navel. The ruling 
Emperor, his son, occasionally dropped gold 
pieces into the beggat’s bowl, but more often 
than not they were stolen by street urchins 
before the old man noticed them. 


* x * 


The greatest confusion followed the dis- 
appearance of the Emperor. The new Em- 
peror was not yet born. Since the finding of 
the pedigrees on the front door knob, the 
judges had refused to go back to their right- 
ful duties, but wasted their time compiling 
an exact report of the late proceedings in the 
special court. They made a very bulky book. 
Eventually most of them retired into private 
life, complete mental, moral, and physical 
wrecks. Meanwhile every difficulty that arose 
could be traced back to the tigers. The poli- 
tics of the country became extremely com- 
plicated. The new Emperor had not ma- 
tertalized, and there is no knowing but that 
there might have been a desperate civil war, 
if the firemen had not stepped in. 

They had always been renowned for their 
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patriotism; and one day they mustered at the 
Town Hall in order to organize one of their 
usual displays. A crowd collected in an in- 
stant, and when the brigade galloped off 
with the engine, ran after them on foot. 
They drew up at the Emperor’s garden. 
Then the Captain of the Fire brigade gave 
the command to unwind the hose; and quite 
suddenly, and most unexpectedly, the Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Academy stepped fotr- 
ward at the same moment with the Captain, 
and the two leaders found themselves saying 
in unison, “We dare to tell you, we do not 
believe you to be tigers’. 

When the tigers saw the hose, and the 
shiny helmets, and the tall black hats, they 
were vety afraid. They bounded over the 
wall, a thing they had never thought of 
doing before, and they climbed on to the 
highest roof they could find in the city to 
hide themselves. There they lived happily 
for ever and ever after, only, sometimes 
when they were particularly content and 
cosy under a warm chimney-stack, they sang 
songs of the jungle, just to remind each 
other that once they had been tigers. 

Even now, on bright nights, people think 
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that they can hear them singing. The tiger’s 
song is a terrible song, ‘a kind of tune which 
all things hear and fear’, and it takes the 
heart right out of the listener. The wise men 
say the Emperor’s tigers are more beautiful 
and rare than any other tigers, but never 
since they left the garden has any mortal seen 
them, though their cry still haunts the dwell- 
ings of men. 
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